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FOREWORD 


ORALE—a prominent factor in the effectiveness of any group effort 

determined in a large part by administrative practices and pol 

In an institution of higher learning, where successful instructio: 
marked by the enthusiasm and devotion of the instructor, it is a major res; 
sibility of the administration to provide the conditions which will 
and maintain morale at the highest level. 


Of the many elements contributing to morale, salary is, of course, importat 
But salary alone does not fully reflect the rewards with which the colle; 
instructional staff member is concerned. Such conditions of service as requiré 
ments for appointment and advancement in rank, gaining tenure, sick leave 
opportunities for further study, sabbatical leave, and provisions for retirement 
are of genuine concern to the thoughtful scholar. Freedom to proceed in | 
work with a feeling of assurance in regard to these matters looms large in | 
outlook. ; 


It is the function of administration to facilitate instruction. Teachers 
every level—elementary, secondary, and higher—join hands in their profe 
sional associations to improve the American educational system. Educationa 
administrators are, themselves, professional leaders who have the responsibilit 
for the continual improvement of all elements contributing to the advancement 
of the teaching profession. 


Periodic investigation of practices and policies in elementary and seconda: 
£ I I ; 
schools, with periodic reports to the membership, has long been a service of the 
Research Division of the National Education Association. A year ago a stud 
of salary policies and salaries paid in institutions of higher learning was re 
rted. This iss t the Research Bulleti ; the findings of an inquir) 
ported. This issue of the Research Bulletin reports the findings of an inquiry) 
among degree-granting institutions concerning practices and policies in the 
administration of the instructional staff. It was, of course, necessary to choose 
from among the many factors which comprise institutional practice and policy. 
Those selec or investigation seem to be high ir interests of staff mem 
Th lected f tig 1 to be high in the interests of staff 
bers and of administrators alike. 


This report will, we trust, be helpful as we seek further improvement of 
higher education in the years ahead. The Association is grateful for the splendid 
spirit of cooperation with which busy college and university authorities made 
it possible to conduct this investigation. 

WituraM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 





Introduction 


| 


tions governing working conditions 
atter of concern to the members of any 
unskilled 


The 


mission, the conditions under which per 


1 
laborers ¢ 


whether they are 
ssional practitioners. requirements 
status may be achieved, the prospects 
:dvancement—these are some of the factors 
shed by the thoughtful person contemplat 
preparation for a life vocation. 
He also wants to know, along with those 
ready engaged in the occupation, something 
out existing provisions for his personal wel- 
re: what happens when illness overtakes him ; 
w he expect to receive encouragement to 
trengthen his qualifications; what factors will 
oom large in determining his fitness for pro- 
motion ; what are the opportunities for the exer- 
se of 
nd imagination ? 


individual initiative, resourcefulness 


Finally, there is the matter of retirement 
\t what age may he expect to be “turned out 

pasture’? And what provisions will have 
en made to assure him an income sufficient 
to sustain him in his later years? 

The whole constellation of specific items 
which comprise “working conditions’ becomes 
mportant, along with salary, as one attempts 
to evaluate the over-all attractiveness of an 
occupation. What group of people in a free, 
competitive society will enter and remain in a 
vocation or a profession hinges not upon wages 
r salary alone, but upon a combination of (a 
remuneration, (b) working conditions, and 
c) satisfaction and rewards derived from per 
formance of the work itself. The true profes 
a devotion 


Thus, 


compen 


sional worker is characterized by 
as a service to society. 
total 
sation is in terms of satisfactions in profes 
Without 


teaching—in elementary, secondary, and higher 


to his calling 
an increasing measure of his 


sional accomplishment. question, 
education—attains its highest professional level 
as the practitioner devotes himself unreservedly 
to fostering the development of his students. 
In teaching, then, it becomes imperative that 
the staff member be freed from concern about 
working conditions. He must not only under- 
stand them clearly, but he must feel that they 
have been evolved to free him for his best 
endeavors in a truly academic atmosphere. 

1U. S. Department of Health, Education, and W 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print 


to describe 


in higher educ 
iversities vary 


Tunctions, control, size, and 


| 
AlSO 


in their practices and poli 


nistering their instructional pet 


study reported on the following 
ges was undertaken in the realization that 


nowhere are these practices 


in the literature 


id policies described as they now operate in 


types of degree-granting institutions. The 


rticular items selected Tor investigation are 


of wide interest, not only to 


presumed to be 
idministrators and instructional staff members 
now in service, but also to the oncoming groups 
of young Americans who, by their own choice, 
will make preparation for and enter the ranks 
of the teaching profession. 

The study does not presume to be exhaus 
tive; it explores only a few of the many ele 


ments in the total situation. Its value is lim 


ted by the wisdom of the choice of elements 
to be explored, as well as by the method of 


procedure. 
lan of the Study 


In the spring of 1954 an inquiry form was 
addressed to the chief administrative officers of 
1002 degree-granting institutions, as listed in 
the Education Directory. 1851 in 
stitutions of higher education listed in 


From the 
this 
source the 517 nondegree-granting institutions 
(junior colleges) were first eliminated. Then 
332 other institutions were identified as theo 
logical schools, special schools of art, chirop 
ody, design, music, optometry, and the like, 
or as institutions in which all the instruction 
is given by staff members dedicated to the serv 
ice of a particular religion without pay, in 
the usual sense. These 332 
not included, in the belief that their pr 
and policies are dictated by the nature of their 


organization, and are perhaps not typical. 


institutions were 


actices 


The design of the inquiry was influenced 
by the desire of the Research Division to ex 
tend its services to all types of degree-granting 
institutions except those just noted. In some 
ways (as will be pointed out in the report 


this study complements the recent Research 


Division study of salary schedules and salaries 


jtion Directory, 1 1. Wa 


n,” 183 4 





paid in degree-granting institutions.* Perhaps 
the present effort may become a basis for the 
study of other related problems. 

Earlier studies of the general problem of 
personnel administration by the Research Di- 
to the 


At these 


effort has been made to report to the mem- 


vision have been limited elementary 


and secondary schools. levels an 
bership at regular intervals during the past 30 
years, in the belief that a periodic examination 
of practices and policies will be mutually help- 
ful to administrative officers and instructional 


staff members. 
Organization of the Report 


In the effort to serve the various types of 
degree-granting institutions the report of this 
study presents the findings under these head- 
ings: state universities, nonpublicly controlled 
universities, municipal universities, land-grant 
colleges—the four types referred to as multiple- 
unit institutions—and state colleges, teachers 
colleges, and nonpublicly controlled colleges. 
This last group is divided into three subgroups: 
those with fewer than 500 full-time enrollees, 
Association, Rese h Div 
Bulletin 


Salary C ttee Té 


sion 


Education 
Research 


* National 
Institutions, 1952-53 

* National Education Association, 
the Association, July 1923. 115 p 

National Education Association, 
September 1928 

National Education Association 
Selection and Appointment of Teachers Rese 

National Education Association, 
Retention, Promotion, and Improvement of 

National Education Association, Resear 
Bulletin 20: 51-79; March 1942 

National Education Association 
Research Bulletin 20: 83-115; May 1942 

National Education Association, Research D 
of Service Research Bulletin 30: 3-31; February 

National Education Association, Research D 
Research Bulletin 30 April 1952 


December 


Research on Pr 


Research 
Sulletin 10 
Research 


earcn 


Research 


Service 35-63 


TABLE 1.—GROUP DESIGNAT 
EACH TYPE OF INSTITUT 
USED IN THIS REPORT 


ION 
I 


ON 





Salary-Schedule 
thers’ 
actices 

Administrative 
Administrative 
Bulletin | 33-76: 
Preacher 
Teacher 
Teacher 


Teacher 


Group designation 


1 





those with 500-999, and those w 
more enrollees. These nine types of 
will be referred to in the text of 
by Roman numerals, as shown 
This use of these group designatior 
repetition of cumbersome titles. 
The 


grouped according to internal or 


“colleges” and “unive: 


rather than by legal title. Thus 


tutions, because they are of a 


Provisions or Salaries Paid 
1953 
Trends in 


Salaries and Salary 


Affecting Teacher Personnel Rese 

Affecting Classroon 

1932 

Affecting Cla 
March 1932 


Selection and 


Practices 


1-33 


January 
Practices 


Personnel Procedures 


Personnel Procedures: Employment ( 


Personnel Practices, 1950-51: Appointme 


Personnel Procedures, 1950-51: Employ 


TABLE 2.—NUMBER OF DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS INVITED 
PARTICIPATE, AND NUMBER AND PERCENT REPLYING 


- 





Type of institution 


State universities 
Nonpublic 
Municipal universities 
Land-grant colleges 
State colleges 


iniversitie 


Teachers colleges 
Nonpublic colleges 
Under 500 
500 999 
1,000 and over 


by enrolment 


IX 


Total® 


Number 
invited to 
participate 


Number 
replying 


2 3 


97 


1,002 





® The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because the state universities that are also land-grant 


been included in both groups 
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re classed as colleges altho 


the word 
may appear in their official names. 
of 24 that are 
universities and land-grant colleges 
luded both 


[he Appendix presents in 15 tables detailed 


versity 
responses Institutions 


tate 


under headings. 
rmation by type of institution. 
[he coverage of this study is broadly repre 


tive of higher education in America. Just 





\ nsiderable number of re t irrived too late t 


over two oft 


II. Composition of Instructional Staffs According 
To Rank and Degrees Held 


ons 


three institut 


every 
| | 
6/.5 percent ) found It possibile t prepare 


nd return the inquiry form before 


lations were started.* Of the larger (n | 
unit) institutions more than three of ever 
tour 77.9 percent ) responded. Dh 

of each type of institution invited to participate 
ind the number and percent which respor 


ire shown in Table 2. 


















\s a basis for examining certain adminis 
rative practices and policies in degree-grant 

institutions, the first step in the study was 
1953-54, 


deg 


to describe the staffs in service in 
ccording to 
eld. All but 45 of 667 institutions reported 


instructional staff members are classed as 


professorial rank and rees 


associate pro 
} 


ne 


nstructors, assistant professors, 
fessors, or professors. The 45 not using t 
are small single-unit institutions 
f these types: 10 are Group V ;' 18 are Group 
VI; 14 are Group VII; 2 are Group VIII; 


| is Group LX. These institutions are located 


nk system 


19 states ° and average about 33 staff mem 
rs each. Because their staff members are not 
issigned to the various ranks commonly em 
loyed in higher institutions, these colleges did 
it respond to a number of the questions. 


Staff Members Classified by Rank 


In the 623 institutions reporting the rank of 
70,646 staff the 


3.4 percent, are ranked as assistant professors, 


members greatest number 
followed by 26.8 percent ranked as professors, 
21.8 percent as associate professors, and only 
21.0 percent as instructors. Practice among the 
different types of institutions varies widely, 
however, in this distribution, as shown 

Table 3. Group III accords only 19.4 percent 
of the staff the highest rank, while in Group 


VII no fewer than 33.9 percent are ranked 


as professor.® 


‘For description of institutions according to group 


2One in California, 1 in Connecticut, 1 in Idah 5 in Il 
Mississippi, 1 in Missouri, 1 in Nebraska in New York, 1 
ylvania, 3 in South Dakota, 2 in Texas, 6 in Vermont, and 


*It is perhaps of more than passing interest to note that 
to the top rank is at the bottom of the list 
full professors is at the top of the salary 


visions or Salaries Paid in Degree-Granting Institutions 


list. See 


n terms of salaries p 


National 
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The extent to which institution tat 
members at the rank of instructor ot di 
rectly related to the rate at which the top 
rank is achieved. All four rroups of tiple 
unit institutions, where many candidates f 
idvanced degrees are available and are en 


+ 


ployed as full-time instructors, report a larger 
percent of staff members at this lowest ran 
than any of the five groups of singl 
tutions. 

In seven of the nine groups the rank of as 
sistant professor is held by the largest 
ot the smaller n 
public colleges—Groups Vii and \ [I] do 


professors outnumber the assistant professors 


staff members. Only in 


Preparation of Staff Members 


The analysis of the preparation of all in 
structional staff members brings to ligh 
fact that much college instruction is given 


inments 


persons with only modest academic atta 


themselves. In every type of institution 
teacher with less than the master’s degree is in 
service, and in considerable numbers. In eight 
of the nine types of institutions the holders 
ot the doctor’s degree are in the minority. 


The inquiry form provided for reporting 
the preparation of staff members at four levels: 
(a) those who hold the doctor’s degree, (b 
those who have completed at least one year of 


graduate studv beyond the master’s degree, (« 





those with the master’s degree, and (d) those 
l, pa l¢ 
inois, 4 Maryland, 2 in Massachusetts, ! Minnes 
North Carolina, 3 in North Dakota, 1 in O 
in Wisc« 
group of institutions most generous in pr t g ta é 
aid, while the group of institutions with th allest percent « 
Education Association, Research Division Salary edule | 


Research Bulletin 31: 167; December 











with less than this degree. Almost all the in 
stitutions responding to this question reported 
their staffs in this manner. A few, however, 


made no distinction between those with at 
least one additional year of graduate study and 
those with just the master’s degree; they re- 
ported both of these groups together. Since 
this number was small, and the reports were 
scattered among the different types of insti- 
staff di- 


inclusion in two 


these members have been 
for the tables, 


groups in the same ratio as all staff members 


tutions, 
vided, into 
in the other institutions which reported sep- 
arately on those who held the master’s degree 


TABLE 3.—RANK OF FULL-TIME INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS 


only and those who had also comp! 
tional year. 

The preparation of all staff me: 
institutions maintaining the custon 
shown in Table 4. Among these 5 
members are 40.8 percent with 
degree, 21.0 percent with the mast 
plus at least one year of graduate 
percent with the master’s degre: 
10.4 percent with less than the 
gree. As expected, the amount of a 
ber’s preparation is closely related 
Among professors, 71.4 percent h 
tor’s degree; among the associate 


DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE, 1953-54 





Number of 
institutions 
reporting 


Type of institution 


and-grant colleges 


I 
tate 


colleges 
Teachers « 
Nonpublic colleges 
Under 500 
500-999 
1,000 and over 


olleges 


The individual fig 
luded in both groups 
te The 


two sets of 


total number of staff members vn in Table 


figures come from different groupings 


3 does not agree 


Percent of staff holding the rar 


Assistant 
proiessor 


Associate 


Professor professor 


6 


rR ¢ 
34 


») 


~~ we Is 


state universities that are al 


with the total shown 


of reporting institutions. 





TABLE 4.—PREPARATION OF FULL-TIME INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


IN 637 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1953154 * 





Distribution of instructional staff by academic attainment 


Number of 
instructional 
staff 

Number 


596 institutions 
ink 


institutions 


rank 


n 637 institutions 


institution, see Table A 
make 


® For 
dA 


this information by type of 


small number of institutions did not 


In order to include them in this table such staff 


members reported by all other institutions 


Note: The total number of staff members shown in 


Doctor’s degree 


Percent 


a distinction 
who have completed at least one year’s preparation beyond the master’s degree; they reported both of 
members were divided between 


Master’s degree 
plus at least 
one year 


Master’s degree 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


5 6 


998 17.2 
648 4 
369 7 
986 9 


C 


2,001 


265 


12,266 


in the Appendix 


between staff members holding the master’s 
these grou, 


columns 5 and 7 in the same 


Table 3 does not agree with the total number shown 


because these two sets of figures come from different groupings of reporting institutions 
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MEMBI 


master's 


Number 


attained this level; among 


8) / 


percent have 


t 


nt professors, percent hold aoctor s 


. but only 11.0 percent of the instructor 
the other extreme, 27.0 percent of the 


ictors have not yet earned the master’s 
ee; 8.4 percent of the assistant professors 
nd 5.5 percent of the associate professors have 
done so; and 4.3 percent of the professors 
tt hold this degree. In the two lowest 

ks the holders of the master 


ver those with this degree plus one ye 


s degree out 


f graduate study, and even among professors 
those with the additional year are in only a 
ght majority. 
lable 4 also shows the preparation of the 
1450 staff members in 41 reporting institutions 
which do not classify staff members by rank. 
In these institutions the level of preparation 
s somewhat lower than in those maintaining 
the four customary ranks. 
Table 5 shows the preparation of staff men 
rs in the nine different types of institutions. 
h and 4] 


596 with 
] 


of multiple 


\mong the 637 reporting 
rank—the 
init institutions stand 


without four groups 


highest in percent of 
staff members holding the doctor’s degree. Even 
so, only Group II, with 51.9 percent, shows 
1 majority of doctor’s degree holders. Group 
| is next, with 47.6 percent; followed by 
Group III, with 44.3 percent ; and Group IV, 
with 42.5 percent. 


TABLE 5.—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF 


S(y 


36.0 percent of 


Instituto! 


structional staft holding the doctor 
Chen comes Group VIII, with 35.9 | 
then Group V, with 32.5 percent; ft 
by Group VII, with 3 


Group VI, with only 29.9 percent hol 


3 percent ; 


doctor’s decree. 

A significant change occurs in the 
the groups when the percent of staft 
one year of graduate 


with at le ist 


vond the master’s degree Is considert a. 
Group VI 
holders 


come the other 


lowest in percent of doctor’ 
cree is highest, with 30.8 
Next tour groups of 
unit 26.4, 25.8, 24 and 
19.7 percent of their stafts seemingly well on 
the doctor’s degree Amon 


the order 


institutions, with 


the toward 
the 


Group I, 


way 


multiple unit institutions 


with 18.9 percent; then Group I\ 


with 15.6 percent, followed by Group I] 


15.5 percent; and finally Group 


only 11.3 percent reported to be 


of preparation. Group II, which 


51.9 percent of the whole instruc 


holding the doctor’s degree, has onl 


bined percent of 67.4 at these two up 


of preparation, while Group VI, with 
29.9 percent holding the doctor’s 


; 


degree 


ip to third place among the nine groups with 


1 combined percent of 60.7 when the two uppet 
levels of preparation are considered together 


FULL-TIME INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


MEMBERS AT THE VARIOUS LEVELS OF PREPARATION, BY TYPE OF INSTI- 
TUTION, IN 637 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1953-54 





Number and percent of staff at the various levels of pre 


Number of 
instructional! 
sta 


Type of institution Doctor’s 


Number 


Nonpublic univ 

Municipal uni 
Land-grant 

State colleges 

VI leachers coll 
Nonpublic 
rolment 

Under 500 
500-999 

1,000 and 


‘ 


* The individual figures d 
en included in both groups 
Note; The total number of st 
because these two sets of figures come 


legree 


Perceat 


paration 


Master’s degree 
plus at least 
one year 


Less than 
master’s degree 


Master’s degree 


Number Percent 
Number Percent Number Percent 








At the other end of the preparation scale master’s degree level of prepa 
staft members with less than the master’s de- of the groups as many as one- 
gree—the order of the groups of institutions total staff are so reported. 
is again shuffled. Group VI, with only 3.2 In interpreting the foregoing rep. 
percent, has the fewest of these poorly pre-and preparation it is important 
pared staff members. Group V has only 7.0 they apply only to full-time instru 
percent, and Group III has 8.9 percent, but members. Instructions on the 
in all other types of institutions there is found were clear on this point. Part-time | 
at least “4 of the teaching staff below the cluding graduate students, were ex 


III. Preparation and Experience Requirements for Appointment 


The supply of qualified candidates deter- Despite this willingness—perhaps n¢ 
mines the extent to which an employer may to meet emergencies with emergen 
insist upon compliance with announced require- it is evident that the institutions 
ments. If a plentiful supply of experienced education have well-defined standa 
candidates with advanced degrees is available, aration which are among their 
the college about to make an appointment can policies. Of the responding institut 
demand both these qualities. If candidates are percent have such a policy. 
extremely scarce, on the other hand, it may . . 
be necessary to forego one or both of these Degree Requirements Related to R 
desired elements. Appointment to the lowest rank, t! 

It is a generally accepted principle of the  structor, calls for the doctor's de 
American educational system, from the ele- percent of the institutions reportir 
mentary school thru the university, that an ments, for the master’s degree plus 


arbitrary requirement shall not prohibit the tional year in 5.4 percent, and for the 


5 
7 


filling of a classroom position. In short, a readi- degree in 64.7 percent. In 26.8 pet 
ness to accept the most nearly qualified person the institutions reporting requireme 
available is all but universal. This principle not contrary to announced policy to 
has always dominated the elementary schools a candidate of less than master’s degree 
and, in the postwar crisis of expanding en- For appointment to a full profess 
rolments, has operated to forfeit the right of the doctor’s degree is announced pol 
hundreds of thousands of children to the serv- 84.4 percent of the institutions reporti: 
ices of a qualified teacher. The high schools quirements, the master’s degree plus o1 
are now exposed to a similar threat, and col- in 9.3 percent, and the master’s degree 
lege and university authorities have all too percent. These policies are shown in 
vivid memories of the 1947-1950 era, which 6. They do not apply to staff appoint 
saw them condoning the classroom efforts of in the vocational and fine arts fields if 
many who were substandard. appropriate experience or private studi 
TABLE 6—MINIMUM PREPARATION REQUIREMENTS FOR FULL-TIME 


STRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 
RANK, 1953-54 * 





Institutions Institutions requiring each minimum amount of preparation 
reporting - - 
Number stipulated Doctor's Master’s degree Master’s Less tha 
of insti- requirements degree plus one year degree master’s des 
tutions - - - 
reporting Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Pe 
ber cent ber cent> ber cent! ber cent ber 


2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 10 


Instructors 617 589 95.5 18 3.1% 32 L y/ 64.7 
Assistant professors 629 600 95.4 88 14.7 181 x 318 5 
Associate professors 626 597 95.4 261 43.7 240 1 
4 


Professors 630 601 95 507 84.4 56 35 





*® For this information by type of institution, see Table B in the Appendix 


> Percents in columns 6, 8, 10, and 12 are based on column 3. 
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s acceptable in lieu of advanced degrees. in EdD programs, and 


One refinement of the general preparation failure to realize (and do some 


ements comes to light in response to this the hard fact that a good majority 


tion: Do you consider professional courses degree recipients will, and must, lool 
graduate level that are pointed directl) lege teaching.* 
On the other side, the argument 


rd preparation for college teaching to be 
In view of the rapid ex; 


of great importance, (b) generally desir vigorous. 


or (c) of little consequence? This ques- every major field of knowledge, 


le 
n, designed to elicit the opinions of authori- tended that, even now the graduat 
es who will be selecting instructional staff cannot assure the depth of scholars! 
bers in colleges and universities in the is the first requisite to success as 
irs ahead, tended to divide the responding teacher. From almost every type of 


stitutions along the lines of their interest come the pleas of the dean (or other 


the preparation of elementary- and high- ing officer) for (a) thoro academic j 


school teachers. Table 7 contains a tabulation tion of the candidate, and (b) the 
ucting the newly employed coll: 


into service in accordance with lo 


+; 


f responses by type of institution, but the com- of ind 


ents (for which space in the inquiry form 


} 


vas provided) were sharper than the checked _ tional policy 


sponses would imply. This study did no more than | 


In general, the teachers colleges and state keyhole view of the future scene. The 


lleges } vigorously support the rather timidly responses and the readiness to comment 


cs 
nerging recognition by some graduate schools ever, indicate that a problem of majo 


tions lies ahead. The challenge to 


1 
} 


that young doctoral candidates will likely be 
me college teachers and should, therefore, efficiency faces all American edu 


ive some professional introduction to that mentary, secondary, and higher; hoy 


service preparation of the prospec 


+ 


mplex undertaking. Among the colleges con 
further strengthened 


rned with the preparation of elementary teacher can be 
nd high-school teachers the graduate schools the graduate school will make new 


(a) applauded for their experimentation contribute to this end—is a moot 


fication. In some 
about their only 
ranks no higher 


It should be pointed out that tI 

ed teachers colleges, and are conti 
are found to e such widely 
state universities and some 1 
me college authoriti i 


to emphasize now the 


TABLE 7.—CONSIDERATION OF GRADUATE PREPARATION IN PROFESSIONAL 
COURSES FOR COLLEGE TEACHING IN THE SELECTION OF FUTURE STAFF 
MEMBERS IN 604 DEGREE-GRANTING UNIVERSITIES, 1953-54 





Institutions considering such preparation 


Number of 
institutions Of great importance Generally desirable Of little consequence 


Type of institution 
reporting 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
1 3 

I. State universities ‘ 

Nonpublic universities 

Municipal universities 

Land-grant colleges 

State colleges 

Teachers colleges 

Nonpublic colleges (by enrolment 

Under 500 

500-999 

1,000 and over 


tals 
add t otals wn because 21 te universities that are als¢ 


* The individual figures do not 
included in both groups 











Demand for Experience Not Clear 


In contrast to the clear-cut announcement 


of requirements for degrees as evidence of 


preparation, the study brought out the fact 
that higher institutions do not have announced 
policies regarding experience requirements. No 
considerable number of institutions of any type 


tended to support a specific experience require- 


ment. There was broad agreement, of course, 
that 


strated success in college teaching. There 


advancement in rank calls for demon- 


was 
also, for a background of 


scattered support, 


successful high-school teaching experience. 
however, showed the only 


of the 


Teachers colleges, 
direct concern about this qualification 


candidate. Some of them are firm in their in- 


sistence upon a substantial background of 


IV. Promotion of Instructional Staff oe 


The study of practices and policies related 
to the promotion of instructional staff mem- 
bers was approached in four parts: 

1. The time requirements to gain 

2. Minimum time requirements for advance- 
rank 
3. Fixed time limits to service in one 


tenure 


ment in 
rank 
4. Factors contributing to promotion. 


Time Requirements To Gain Tenure’? 


Interwoven with and usually preliminary 


to professional promotion is the step of gaining 
full 


staff. This is implied in the word tenure— 


status as a member of the instructional 


membership on a continuing basis—the assump- 
tion on the part of both employer. and em- 
ployee that the employment contract will be 
continued from year to year. 

Wide diversity of practice is found within 
each type, as well as among the types of insti- 
tutions. Of the 608 reporting, 22, or 3.6 per- 
cent, have no tenure provisions whatever, and 
32, or 5.3 percent, have no established policy 
under which tenure may be gained by the staff 
member. These 54 institutions, 8.9 percent of 
those reporting, show that this characteristic 
of a profession is not yet fully achieved by 
higher education in America. 

The most common policy is to designate a 
specific number of years of service before ten- 
ure is granted, regardless of the rank of the 





1In this report tenure is used in a nontechnical sense 
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firsthand experience with pu 
the staff member’s students 
teach. 

The other side of the argument 
out some support, also. A few rep¢ 


cases in which the teacher with 


experience, altho successful at that 
failed to adapt and skill 
pattern required for dealing with 


methods 


the college classroom. 

The substance of this finding 
ployers of college and university 
personnel attach much importance 
preparation but little to previou 
perience for appointment to the 





structor. Successful experience in the 
becomes a major factor, however 
readiness for professional promot 


staff member. This is the policy of 494 
tutions, while 114 others maintain o1 
for instructors, perhaps another for 
professors, and still another policy f 
members of higher rank. Still othe: 


1 


mediate tenure to staff members wh 
pointed initially to one of the advan 

Table 8 summarizes the prevailing 
in all 608 reporting institutions. Ame 
making no distinction from rank 
almost half (43.5 percent) require tl 
of service to gain tenure. The ren 
stitutions scatter this requirement 
years, ranging from one to seven o1 

Among the 114 reporting institutions 
impose different requirements for dif - 
ranks, the most striking feature is tl 
or 70.2 percent, maintain no provisio1 
ever for instructors to gain tenure. In 
words, this rank is used to indicat 
rary employment status only, and tl! 
member must anticipate advancement 
rank of assistant professor if he is to be 
“regular” employee of the institution. \! 
than one-third (36.0 percent ) of these 114 
stitutions also refuse to grant tenure to 
tant professors. 

Table 9 shows the situation in the 494 
stitutions which apply the same regul 
to all ranks, by type of institution. ‘The 
year requirement is found in 67.1 per 





TABLE 8.—POLICIES GOVERNING TENURE OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
MEMBERS IN 608 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1953-54 





Institutions Institutions having varying policies according to rank 
having same 

policy for or For assistant For associate 

all ranks instructors professors professors 


Number Percent ercent jumber Percent Number 


> 





TABLE 9.—NUMBER OF YEARS’ SERVICE REQUIRED TO GAIN TENURE, AP 
PLIED EQUALLY TO ALL RANKS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION IN 494 DEGREE 
GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1953-54 





Number Percent of institutions requiring 
of 
institu- 
tions 
reporting 


achers colleges 
Nonpubli 

Under 500 

S00-999 

1,000 





TABLE 10.—NUMBER OF YEARS STAFF MEMBERS OF 628 DEGREE-GRANTING 
INSTITUTIONS MUST SERVE BEFORE BECOMING ELIGIBLE FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT IN RANK, 1953-54 





Institutions reporting each number of years fo 
Number of years Instructors Assistant professors Associate professors 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 








Dut 


Group VI and 63.6 percent of Group V, 
in only 13.5 percent of Group II and only 
28.0 percent of Group VIII. In like fashion, 
the seven-year requirement has a wide range 
of application among the groups. As many as 
43.3 percent of Group II impose this most 
extended period, while only 1.3 percent of the 
institutions in Group V and only 2.5 percent 


of those in Group VI do so. 


Minimum Service in a Rank 


It is not general practice to require a staff 
member to serve at a given rank a specified 
number of years before he becomes eligible for 
advancement to the next rank. Table 10 shows 
that of the 628 re 


such a 


only about one-fourth 
px hic Vv. 
the 


requirement 


maintain 
of 
reported 


porting institutions 


Among those a term three years 1S 


most frequently time 
in all three ranks. For instructors, two years 
and four years are reported by almost all the 
other institutions maintaining this policy. For 
assistant professors five years and four years 
are reported to be second and third, respec- 
tively, in frequency. 

The sharp difference between current prac 
tice and opinion as to the desirability of a policy 
is well illustrated here. Among 628 reporting 
Table 10) 


specify the number of years a staff member is 


institutions, only about one-fourth 


required to serve in one rank before becoming 
More 


one-half (56.0 percent) of 477 responding in- 


eligible to advance to the next. than 
stitutions indicated, however, that such policy 


Table 11. 


would be desirable, as shown in 


A favorable attitude 
ment is not limited to any one 


toward 


tution. Group II, with 67.9 percent 
responses, is high, followed by G 
with 64.5 percent. Only Group | 

percent, and Group VI, with 4 

dip below the halfway mark in f 

policy. Of these two high and tw 
is a multiple-unit and one is a si! 

stitution in each instance. 


Maximum Service in a Ran 


be said that, in gene: 
and universities do not require staft 


It may 


to move up, from rank to rank, 
continue in the service of the instit 
exceptions, however, seem to met 
tion. 

Among 630 reporting instituti 
cent require instructors to move 
of assistant professor within a spe 
ber of years if they are to remain 


( 


ployment of the institution. Only 9. 


of this same group of institutions 
a requirement upon assistant profe 


only 2. 


7 percent of the institutions 
associate professor qualify for a full 
ship. The details are shown in 
Among the 188 institutions impos 
upon the number of years an inst! 
serve in that rank 56, or 29.8 per 
nate five years; 43, or 22.9 percent 
four years; the same number des 
vears; 26, or 13.8 percent, allow 
of six years. For assistant professors 


TABLE 11—DESIRABILITY OF POLICY OF REQUIRING A SPECIFIED N 
BER OF YEARS’ SERVICE IN ONE RANK BEFORE ADVANCEMENT TO N! 
RANK, AS REPORTED BY 477 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 195 





Institutions cons 


Number 

of policy 

institutions 
reporting 


jesira 
Type of institution 
Number Pe 


3 


Group I 35 18 
Group U 5: 36 
Group III : 
Group I\ 22 
Group V 

Group VI 

Group VII 

Group VIII 

Group IX 


Total' 
Table 1 


>» The individual figures do not add to 
included in both groups 


* For type of institution, see 


been 
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reported maximum for advancement 
yssociate professors it is fi ms in this section h 
also contains these det uils rements 

} shows these maximu 


e within each rank, by 


among the I88 institutions 


tion at one or more ranks and thus an ettort was 
. ° , the Opinions ind attitudes of coll 

Factors Contributing to Promotion 

. versity employing authorities in 


sometimes not easy and fre mparative si 


onincance., 
even more dificult to evaluate the 


nstitutions were isked to score 


s to be weighed in detern ning a staft a) of major 


TABLE 12.—EXTENT TO WHICH STAFF MEMBERS IN ONE RANK MUST 
QUALIFY FOR ADVANCEMENT TO NEXT RANK WITHIN A SPECIFIED 
NUMBER OF YEARS TO BE RETAINED, AS REPORTED BY 630 DEGREE 
GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1953-54" 





Institutions reporting for each rank 
Existence of policy and years specified Instructors Assistant professors Associate 
Number Percent Number Percent Number 


5 6 


9 6 


this informatior 





TABLE 13—NUMBER AND PERCENT OF DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, WHICH REQUIRE STAFF MEMBERS TO 
ADVANCE IN RANK WITHIN A SPECIFIED NUMBER OF YEARS, 1953-54 





Number 
of 
Type of institution institutions 


reporting 


Number and percent requiring advancement from rank 


Instructors Assistant professors Associate professors 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Pers 
1 3 


~ 
/ 


tate universities 
Nonpublic univer 
Municipal universities 
Land-grant colleges 
State colleges 
Teachers colleges 
Nonpublic colleges (by enr« 
Under 500 
500-999 
1,000 and « 


The individual! figures do not add t 


ad 


cluded in both groups 











(b) of average importance; or (c) of no im- _ sire of the institution, in choosing 
portance. A total of 571 institutions responded. staff personnel, is to insure the hig! 
Many added informal comments in which they of performance in the classroom 
emphasized the difficulty of making concise The other top ranking facto: 
responses. ‘he willingness of the responding study—points up the growing realiz 
authorities to undertake the evaluation of the effective classroom instruction must 
suggested factors indicates, however, that cer- warked by comprehensive preparatio: 
tain conclusions seem to be justified. A tabu-  structor himself. Numerous comment 
lation of these responses is shown in Table 14. out that the required academic attain: 
The fact that “evidence of exceptional skill the new appointee (as shown in J 
in teaching”’ ranks equally with graduate study 166) must be substantially above 
is a wholesome indication of the leadership in average instructional staff membe: 
higher education today. One of the most fre- ice (as shown in Table 4, page 
quently heard criticisms of institutions of Among the nine factors suggested 
higher education is that they defer to the “re- tion only the two mentioned abov: 
search” efforts of their staff members at the teaching and graduate study—wert 
expense of classroom teaching; that promotion — being of major importance by a major 
comes to the staff member who conducts re- reporting institutions. Far down 
search and writes for publication; that the su- was “‘activity in research,” the facto: 
perior teacher is passed over when promotions suspected as being the dominant on 
are being made; and that college teaching is mining promotions in rank. Rese 
consequently well down, rather than at the _ scored as a factor of major importar 
very top, in its over-all quality. The sincere about one-fourth of the responding inst 
concern of many college administrators was it ranks no higher than “skill in stud 
further indicated in their supplementary com- _ seling” as a major factor in contrib 
ments. Many times the point was made that, promotion of the instructional staff 
altho the elements of good teaching are not Government service does not seen 
easy to define and to measure, the chief de- ously considered as a factor in staff pr 
2It must be noted here that, altho many college employing authorities are insistent upon higher qua 
appointed instructional staff members, a large percent of all institutions of higher education fail to make any 


vision for the continued graduate study of staff members not yet holding the desired degrees. (Further details w 
in Section VI of this bulletin.) 


TABLE 14.—EVALUATION OF FACTORS CONSIDERED IN THE PROMOTI( 
OF INSTITUTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS IN 571 DEGREE-GRANTING INS 
TUTIONS, 1953-54 * 





Evaluation 
- Composite 
A B Cc evaluation 
Factors Of major (Of average (Of no : 
importance) importance) importance) 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
6 
Graduate study 10 
Activity in research 
Writing for publication. . 
Evidence of exceptional skill in teaching 
Participation in curriculum construction 
Skill in student counseling 
Travel of significance to field of service 
Significant government service. 
Leadership activity in professional organi- 
zation.... 


Other factors and number of times mentioned 

Affinity with ideals, purpose, and policies of institution Relationship with students 

Community service 23 Administrative ability 

Personal character 20 Desire for continuing professional growth and 
Committee work 13 ment 


* For this information by type of institution, see Table E in the Appendix. 
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V. Attention to the Staff Member’s Health 


nast two decades have seen vast changes 
Ith provisions for all types of workers 
America. [his movement has carried alon 
elementary- and high-school teachers of the 
lic school system ' in more substantial fash 


institution 


» than has been the case in the 
higher education. Colleges and universities 
iid appear to have much ground yet to cover 
this regard, as indicated by the findings of 
s brief inquiry. Altho only a few of the mar 
cets of the problem were included this 
tudy, the evidence would seem to indicate that 
ny institutions are lagging, rather than lead 
n the development of sound practices and 
licies in this area of employer-employee rela 
tionships. 


Sick Leave 


Only 290, or 42.7 percent, of the 679 re 
sponding institutions have in operation a policy 
vering payment of salary during the illness 
Many of the 
es. ee 
ther 5/.3 percent indicate that this inevitable 
roblem of the staff 
ndividual basis. 


f an instructional staff member. 


member is met on an 


National Education Association, Research Division I 
e.”’ Research Bulletin 35-¢ April 1952 


According to 


ym institutions with no announced policy in 


+ 


the many comments coming 


it is common practice for the afflicted 
staff member to receive full salary 


ill if 


while he is 


his regularly scheduled classes can be 


“covered” by other staff members within the 


department. Extreme cases of such action ex 
tending thruout an entire academic yeat 


cited. 


were 
Usually, however, this action depends 
upon the availability of other staff members; 
in one department a staff member might be 
quite conversant with the content and proce 
dures of a course, and have a vacant period at 
the time he is needed to take over for the sick 


I not 


person. In another department this might 

the case. In a large department it might be 
the afflicted 
among a number of others with 


‘asy to distribute the classes of 
staff member 
nobody taking more than one additional class; 
in a small department the burden may fall 
heavily on one or two staff members. 

Another reported expedient, after exhaust 
ing the one just described, is to employ such 
with 


able qualifications) and to allow the sick staff 


local person as may be available uccept 


Personnel | edure 1950-51: Employment ( 


TABLE 15.—PROVISION FOR SICK LEAVE OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


MEMBERS IN 679 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 


1953-54 * 





Item 


sion for sick leave 
Specified sick leave 
No eet policy 


Total 


ial period of sick leave granted wit 
Less than 1 week 

1 week but less than 2 weeks 

2 weeks but less than 3 weeks 

3 weeks but less than 
4 weeks or one month 
Over 1 month 


4 weeks 


Total 


* For this information by 


type of 
Two grant additional leave at salary 


© Eleven grant additional leave at less than full 


salary 


t service. 


4 Four grant additional leave at | van full salary 


i service 


* Ten grant additional 


e 


leave at le salary 


‘ Fifteen grant additional leave at less than full salary 


® Forty-two provide some additional sick leave under 


Institutions 


Number 


Perce 


2 3 


additional 


rants additional 








member the balance of his regular salary after 
the substitute has been paid. 
lable 15 shows the policy provisions of the 


290 institutions designating 


or 18.4 percent, regularly pern 
ber to accumulate unused sick 

to carry these privileges on by 
of an academic year. 


a period of time 


during which a sick staff member will receive Table 17 shows the manne1 


full salary. The range of this time allowance 125 institutions have provided 


than one 


mulation of sick-leave privileg 
(25.6 


limit ; among the others the lin 


is from less than one week to more 


month. ‘T'wo weeks are provided by 35.2 per one-fourth percent) do 
cent of these institutions, + weeks by 23.1 per 
Also, 16.5 


an allowance of more than one 


cent, and 3 weeks by 16.5 percent less than one month (1.6 percent 


percent report vear (5.6 percent). The most f 


month. ported maximum is three months 
Sick-leave 
institution in ‘Table 16. In this matter the pub- 


lic and nonpublic 


provisions are shown by type of 

TABLE 17.—EXTENT TO WHIC 
LEAVE MAY BE ACCUMULA! 
STAFF MEMBERS IN 290 DE 
GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 


institutions are clearly di 


vided. Among the five groups of public insti- 
tutions, those with a specific policy range from 
44.0 percent in Group | to 80.4 percent in 


Gjroup VI; among the four groups of nonpub- 





Item 


lic institutions, those with a specific policy of 
: . . : 1 
sick leave for instructional staff members range 
May sick leave be accumulated? 
' ; Yes 

in Group VII. No 


from 20.6 percent in Group II to 28.6 percent 


Accumulation of Sick Leave otal 
‘he full value to an instructional staff mem- pg sew toe ae 
ber of a sick-leave policy is not limited to the 
a sick staff 


the privilege 


Less than 1 month 
month but less than 


of days in any 
months but less than 


number one year 


member is entitled to full salary; 


months but less than 
: } months but less than 
unused portion of this allowance is highly re- ) months 

1 year 


No limit specified 


of carrving forward from year to year the 


2 
3 months but less than 
4 
Ss 


rarded. Such a policy, however, is maintained 


by less than half (43.1 percent) of those 290 sae 
. . 9 ° ota 
institutions reporting that they maintain any 


* For this information by type of 


policy whatever in this matter. In other words, 
in the Appendix 


of the 679 reporting institutions, only 125, 





TABLE 16.—SICK LEAVE PROVISION FOR INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEM! 
IN 679 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, | 





Length of t 

most freq 
allowed |t 

institt 

a specific | 


Institutions 
with a 
specific policy 


Institutions 
with no 
announced policy 


Number of 
institutions 
reporting 


Type of institution 


Number Percent Number Percent 


5 6 
State universitie 22 
Nonpublic universiti 
III. Municipal universities 
l\ Land-grant « 
\ 


state « 


lleges 
olleges 
VI. Teachers colleges 
Nonpublic 
Vil Under 500 
Vill S00. 999 11 85 7 33 
IX 1,000 and over 5 44 14 


olle ge 


389 K e/ 290 


The individual figures do not add to the totals shown because 24 state universities that are 


een included in both groups 
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gain the public and nonpublic 
] 


re clearly divided. In four of the five on-( ervices of the college nur 


of public institutions, a majority of is ince In maintaining group hospita 


bs . 1 7 
ing a specific sick-leave policy allow pian; *) assistance in maintainin 


time to accumulate from vear to veat health plan 


of the four groups of nonpublic inst the 679 reporting instituti 


however, only a minority of those with yr 11.3 percent, maintain a policy 
fic policy extend this added privilege 1 physical examination, either at 
staff member. Table 18 shows the ex employment of the staff member 
which sick leave may be accumulated thereafter. Added comments ind 
of the nine types of institutions. O se 71 stitutions furnish 
pe eae ee Py 
Other Health Services anda age 
oft entrance into service. In 
this limited study it was not possible to nstances 1 S reported that « 
nto all the details of institutional health re required, ind in some cases pro 
vices provided for instructional staff men it cost to the staff member. 
s. In addition to the facts just presented Free advisory services of the col 
; ) 


wever, questions were raised concerning iclan were reported by 198, or 29.2 per 
se items: (a) physical examinations; (b h 79 institutions. Additional comment 
TABLE 18.—EXTENT TO WHICH SICK LEAVE MAY BE ACCUMULATED BY 


STAFF MEMBERS IN 290 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE. 
1953-54 





Institutions 


Number of insti Permitting accumu Not permitting 
tutions having lation of sick accumulation of 
Type of institution specific sick leave sick leave 
leave policy 
Number Percent Number Percent 


3 4 5 6 


colleges 


s college 


nder 500 
500-999 
1,000 and « 


The individual figure 
luded in both 





TABLE 19—HEALTH SERVICES PROVIDED WITHOUT COST TO STAFF 
MEMBERS OF 679 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1953-54 





Institutions providing each 
type of health service 
Type of health service 
Number Percent 


3 


cal examination by college phy 
ry services of colle ge physic lan 
ampus service of college nurse 
tance in maintaining group hosp 
ce in maintaining group health 


Institutions do not 
staff member 











| 


dicates that staff members of some institutions 


having medical schools enjoy limited privileges 


Table 19. 


It is rather common practice for on-campus 


in these units. See 


service of the college nurse to be made avail- 
able to the staff members, as reported by 350, 
or 51.5 percent of the institutions.? Such serv- 
ice is, of course, of a limited nature and is not 
intended to extend into the home of the staff 
member. 


number of institutions maintaining the tion of 





Assistance in maintaining a g 
zation plan was reported by 445 
cent, of the institutions, and assist 
taining a group health insurance 
ported by 352, or 51.8 percent. Mar 
reports indicated, however, that 
tion does no more than collect the 
fees and keep the records of these tw 
actual sharing of the cost of these | 
the general practice of the institut 


college nurse was not indicated in this study 


VI. Encouragement to Further Study 


‘Table +4 (page 164) of this bulletin shows 
that 40.5 percent of the instructional staff mem 
the 


doctor’s degree, 20.9 percent have carried thei: 


bers in the reporting institutions hold 


graduate study at least one year beyond the 


master’s degree, 28.2 percent hold the master’s 
degree, and 10.4 percent have not yet earned 
a degree beyond the baccalaureate level. Table 
5 (page 165) shows that, of the nine groups 
of institutions, only Group II can report more 
than one-half of the staff holding the highest 
degree. In Groups V, VI, and VII more than 
two-thirds are below the doctor’s degree level. 

Table 6 (page 166) shows the announced re- 
the 
ranks. Only 3.1 percent of the institutions de- 


quirements for appointment to various 
mand the doctor’s degree for appointment as 
instructor; in the reporting institutions 11.0 
percent of the instructors hold this degree. In 
only 14.7 percent of the institutions is the 
doctor’s degree required for advancement to an 
assistant professorship ; 29.7 percent of the staff 
members of this rank hold this degree. In 43.7 
percent of the institutions the doctor’s degree 
is required of associate professors ; 46.4 percent 
of these staff members have it. For the full pro- 
fessorship 84.4 percent of the institutions assert 
that the doctor’s degree is a requirement ; 71.4 
percent of professors included in this report 
are so qualified. 

On the surface, it would appear that the 
staff members now in service measure up rather 
well to the reported standards for new appoint- 
ments. Further study of the tables mentioned 
above brings out the fact, however, that many 
instructional staff members have only meager 
preparation—that a systematic effort to up- 
grade a larger percent of the whole group 
would be in order. 


Policies Concerning Leaves for S: 


The reports of 679 institutions s| 
is not universal policy to give some 
aid to the staff member who undert 
ther graduate study; just over one 
percent) of the institutions have sucl 
Tabie 20 shows these details: 16 of 
institutions which do not classify 
staff members according to rank h 
of giving some financial support to st 
bers on leave for advanced study; 
328 other institutions maintaining 
icy, 223 have the same policy f 
while 105 vary their policy accordi: 
of the staff member leave 


rank on 


TABLE 20.—POLICIES GOVERNIN 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR A 
VANCED STUDY WITH SOME SAI 
ARY IN 679 DEGREE-GRANTING IN 





STITUTIONS, 1953-54 
Policy Number Px 
“7 1 2 
No policy 335 4 
Some salary paid in: 344 
Institutions not maintaining ranks 16 
Institutions maintaining ranks 328 { 
Same policy for all ranks 223 
Policy varies with rank 10 
Total 679 10 





Policy 


Altho 335 reporting institutions hav: 
policy which provides for leave for advai 
study with pay, it should not be assumed 
no staff member in any of these institut 
receives such benefits. Informal comment 
dicate that in many of these institutions 
quests for leave are judged on the indivi 


Variations in Leave and Pay 
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1H > 


and that certain meritorious cases may be 
le to aid. The fact 
these 


to be noted here, how 


is that institutions have not an 


a regular, systematic approach—a 


inced 
licy—in regard to this important matter. 
[he person entering candidacy for a position 
- not assured that, as a part of the over-all 
rractiveness of the opportunity, there is pros 
ct of resuming his formal study after a speci 
ed number of years of successful service and 
th a known amount of aid. 


along with the 


universities, 
high 


oped below the optimum standard of prepara 


‘ 1? 
Colleges and 


mentary and schools, have always 


n, and have employed instructional staff 


embers 


with the spoken or unspoken under 


TABLE 21—LENGTH OF TIME AND PORTION OF SALARY GRANTED 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
INSTITUTIONS GRANTING SUCH LEAVE WITH SOME SALARY, 


standing that further formal study wou 


low, as conditions might permit. Dut 


s the 


vigorous upgrading 


ment within the elementary-school st: 


has brought into view that long-time 


baccalaureate level, tor the entire 


Durin 


} 


the 
g the same period the high schools 
mb tow d 


irge numbers, have started the cli 


+} 
nN 


ssential ( harac ter 

In like manne 
the institutions of higher education are ly 
¢ 
t} 


e master’s de gree asane 


of the fully qualified teacher. 


marching toward the adoption of the 


degree standard for the advanced rank 


All this means that standards are not 


n effect in 1953-54, as reported in th 


Ss 


those l 
bulletin, will soon be raised. Thus, financial 
FOR 


344 DEGREE-GRANTING 
1953-54 * 


IN 





Institutions 
not maintaining 
rank 


Same policy 
Length of time and for all ranks 
portion of salary 

Per- 


cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


1 


| salary for full year 

| salary for half year 
salary for full year 

ll salary for one quarter or 1/3 
salary for full year 

ilf salary for half year 

lf salary for one quarter 

ther fractions of salary 

t amount 

lition paid 

ary less pay of substitute 
Vot eligible for such leave 


rr half 


tal 16 100.0% 222" 100 


* For information by type of institution, see Table H 


o 


grant full salary for half year, an 


22 


> One grants either, 


© Eighty-seven grant either; full salary for 


salary for only one quarter. 


grant 


Grants full salary for half year. 

* Thirty-one grant either; eight grant full salary 
and 27 grant half salary for full year, one of which 

* Forty-one grant either 

rant half salary for full year, one of 
wo-thirds salary for one quarter. 


aiso grant 
half 


also grants 


7 


nine grant salary for yea 


which 


half year 
grants 


for 
also 


® Forty-one grant either; 10 grant full salary 
5 grant half salary for full year, one of which 


wo-thirds salary for one quarter 
» Grants full salary for one quarter 


' Two grant either; eight grant full salary for one quarter 


Institutions maintaining rank 
Policy varies with rank of 


Associate 
professor 


Assistant 


Instfuctor professor Professor 


Num 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber 


105 100.0 103 100 100.0 


lary for full year 


’ 
aiary 


three-fifths 
quarter 


grants 
one 


rants three-fifths salary 


quarter and another of 
three-fifths 


another of 


salary 


rter and 


and one grants one-third salary for full year 


1 One grants full salary for one quarter and the other grants one-third salary for full year. 


© One grants either; one grants full salary for one quarter 
pays tuition. 

' One grants either; two grant full salary for one quarter; 
ays tuition. 

™ One grants either; four grant full salary for one quarter 

"One institution did not specify time or salary paid 


® Two institutions do not have rank of associate professor. 


and two grant one-third salary for full year 


and three grant one-third salary for full year 


and one grants one-third salary for full year 
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~ 
/ 





support of an expanding movement to upgrade year requirement, included in 
staff members now in service steadily grows in 70, or 20.3 percent, of the institut 
importance. comes the requirement of three ye 


) 


‘Table 21 shows the wide variety of practices 9.3 percent, and 10 years in 25 
now in operation among the 344 institutions cent, of the institutions. 
with announced policies. Most common prac In all but five of the 344 inst 
tices are (a) to treat members ofall ranks leave-of-absence privilege may be 
alike, and (b) to pay full salary for one-half than once. In general, the staff 
year or half salary for a full year to the staff quired to serve the same numbe: 
member on leave for advanced study. But a second leave as were required 
there are many variations. first privilege. These details 

Among the 105 institutions which vary their ‘Table 22. 
policy according to the rank of the staff mem TABLE 23.—LIMITATIONS GOV 
ber, 95, or 90.4 percent exclude instructors ING LEAVES OF ABSENCE PAy 
ADVANCED STUDY WITH SOM! 
extend it to assistant protessors. A few of these OE ee Ee GRANTIN( 

STITUTIONS, 1953-54" 


institutional policies provide for no more than 


from this benefit; 25, or 23.8 percent, do not 





tuition in the graduate school, or the difference 

between the absent staff member’s regular sal Provision 

ary and the amount paid to a substitute. At : 

the other extreme, a few pay full salary dur ; 

ing an entire year of absence. vente nage Mae «leaden 
for advanced study with some salar 


Service Required Before Leave Yes 
No 


Another phase of institutional policy brought aii 


to light in this study is the service requirement May he refund amount paid | 
for becoming eligible for leave with pay. Here a Se 
again the 344 institutions vary widely in their 
practices, as shown in Table 22. 
There is no majority practice in this matter ; 
137, or 39.8 percent, of the institutions, re- ‘For this information by type 
quire the staff member to serve six years be- ™ Sd es SEER ens 
fore he becomes eligible to leave for advanced after the staff member returns to institutior 


. . . is required to indemnify institution if he « 
study with pay. Next in frequency is a seven 


TABLE 22.—LENGTH OF SERVICE REQUIRED FOR STAFF MEMBERS TO 


COME ELIGIBLE TO LEAVE FOR ADVANCED STUDY WITH SOME SAI 
IN 344 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1953-54" 








Institutions reporting each number of ye 


First leave for ad- Each subsequ¢ 
Years of service required vanced study for advance 


Number Percent Number 


2 


| year 
) years 
+ years 
4 years 
5 years 
years 
7 years 
8 years 
9 years 
10 years 
11 years 
No definite number of years specified 


25 


34 


344 


Total 


* For this information by type of institution, see Table I in the Appendix 
» Five institutions stated that members of staff are not eligible for such leave of absence after leave is granted 
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Further Service Requirements 





\mong the 336 institutions reporting on 
\ 


is common practice to require furthe: 
to the institution after completion of a 
This ts 


of absence for advanced study. 


ee ae a 
rement in 253, or 75.3 percent, of the 
tions. It was indicated that in some in 


this rule is re 


stant 


ons the enforcement of 
1 to the total number of vears the 


has served the institution. 








[he evidence is clear that a person selecting 


ge or university teaching as a life profes 


must be ready to pursue a rigorous, ex 
tended program of preparation. The likelihood 
growing, day by day, that progress to the 
per levels of professional rank will require 
en full years of formal study beyond high 
school graduation. Scarcely any other occupa 
in American life is more demanding in 

s respect. 

It is fair to assume that the thoughtful stu 
lent will want to investigate both the oppor 
tunities and limitations of the profession before 
ommitting himself to meet its preparation re 
juirements. The satisfactions he will anticipate 

of many kinds. Some can be measured 
uurely in monetary terms; others, such as the 
stimulation of his relations with students, will 
ve less tangible. Still others will relate to the 
conditions surrounding his work. A final, and 
surely an important one, will be the terms and 
the time of retirement. This section portrays 
irrent practices and policies, as they are con 


erned with this matter. 





Policies Concerning Age Limitations 


Table 24 shows that 96, or 14.2 percent, 
of the 679 


ae 
POlcy 


institutions, have no 


reporting 
the 


governing retirement of instruc 


tional staff members; no age is designated, and 
each case is handled individually. 

In the other 583 reporting institutions an 
innounced policy prevails. In 350, or 51.5 pet 
cent, of these institutions the policy is to re 
quire retirement of all instructional staff mem 
ers at one designated age; in 92, or 13.5 per 
cent, of these institutions the staff member may 


exercise some choice or choices within the maxi 


t 


VII. When Instructional Staff Members Retire 
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In 180, or 72.9 percent, of the 24 


the announced policy 







vy institutions, Ti 
ment of some salary during leave for advanced 
study also makes provision fo1 the return of 





these payments it the staff member elects not 





to resume service in the institution n some 





public institutions state law requires the tart 
} 


member to post bond guaranteeing the 





in a few other cases the pay 1s W 





until the staff member has returned and 





served a specified period. See Table 23 











im age limitation; in 54, or 8.0 percent 
the administration may exercise one or more 
such options. In general, these options art 





within the 65-70 age range. 






In numerous instances these optior ure 


ited to length of service, 










instances they are related to ink SO 
formal er al indicated tha 

rort i comments also indicate la 
structional staff member serving as lepart 
ment head might be required to relinquish that 
post a specified number of years before being 
required to retire trom classroom service [1 






the staff member 





other cases might continue 





in a modified service status and on ear-to 





a few instances the compulsory 
ee 


vear basis. In 





lowe I 





age for retirement of women is 





+ 


the age designated for men to retire 







TABLE 24.—POLICIES CONCERNING 
AGE LIMITATIONS FOR RETIRE- 
MENT PURPOSES IN 679 DEGREE- 
GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1953-54 














Institutions reporting 
each policy 



















Policy 
Number Percent 
I 2 3 
g f Age 
( pul 1 designated ag 350 
( ny sor’ it a € gnate ig ] 
‘tional wit! nistrat ‘ , 
( ry a ignate ge ] 
" ff me be 
esignated ge 
¢ w ty ra 
; TY } 
and 
1 
i i € ‘ x ut 
No ge ba ; 
tH) t) 
} | +] by | € bh 



















Age Range for Compulsory Retirement tions. Age 65 is reported by 200, « 
_ _ eg , “e ‘ ag § by 57 9.8 per 
lable 25 shows the upper age limits of in- °°"% and eg’ 37, Or 7.8 pet 

. . — . . r . - y ¢ > > ’ 
structional service. Age 70 is designated by rn caer ge : eas _ beyo 
ry , me we - , ; , ; 

296, or 50.7 percent, of the reporting institu- reported by only 15 institutions. 


TABLE 25.—COMPULSORY RETIRE- Minimum Age Range for Retire: 
MENT AGE FOR STAFF MEMBERS . , 
IN 583 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITU- Further analysis of the options a' 










TIONS, 1953-54* the administration or to the stafi 
brings out some possibilities of ear! 


Institutions reporting re 5 ; ‘ 
Compulsory retirement age ment. Table 26 shows that in 14 
Number Percent 





tions the administration and in 179 

















: - : tions the staff member may exer 
— - rey options not included in the prey 
67 years 13 2.2 scribed conditions. Retirement prov 
rfp sane bay scribed in the preceding section allude 
71 years 1 0.2 upper limits, while the facts show: 
nf ces s 26 have to do with the minimum age at w 
hang tes : et: retirement, with its attending pr 
they are provided in the particul 
om =< 100.0% tion, may be elected. 
* For this information by type of institution, see Table L This minimum age of retirement &UCS 
he Appendix as 45 years in one institution, 55 
tt a institutions reported modified service beyond 17 institutions, and 60 years in 75 


€ One institution reported modified service beyond this age In general, these institutions have 
ypell a maximum age limit upon classroo: 
! Nine institutions reported modified service beyond this age 


nit A frequently mentioned factor in thes: 


* Fourteen institutions reported modified service beyond this options is a minimum service requ 
age limit while eight others retire women at a lower age 






In other words, neither the administ 


















TABLE 26—MINIMUM AGE FOR RETIREMENT PURPOSES IN 320 DEGRE! 


GRANTING INSTITUTIONS HAVING OPTIONAL RETIREMENT AGE PO! 
CIES, 1953-54 * 








Institutions reporting where option rests 


Age and service requirements Administration Staff memb« 









Number Percent Number Per 


2 







3 4 


Minimum age: 

















45 years i 
55 years 2¢ 1.4% 15 
60 years 19 13.5 56° 
62 years 2 1.4 2 
63 years | 
65 years 115! 81.6 998 
67 years 1 0.7 
68 years 1 0.7 1 
70 years 1 0.7 | 
Service requirement 3 
Total 141 100.0% 179 10 





* For this information by type of institution, see Table M in the Appendix 

>» Also has a minimum service requirement 

© Both also have a minimum service requirement and one retires women at a lower age 

4 Eight also have a minimum service requirement and two retire women at a lower age. 

* Two also have a minimum service requirement 

f One also has a minimum service requirement and one retires women at a lower age. 

« Six also have a minimum service requirement and two retire women at a lower age. 

» Retires women at a lower age. 
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staff member may exercise the option f these institu the preferred retiremet 
rlier retirement (with full retirement Tea b 5 vears. Next in 
by 43, or 9.9 


rot 


ves) unless the staff member has served 
years. respondent These sugges 


1 


nstitution a designated number of 
rrent practices 


An Indication of Future Trends 


In this study the responding institutions 


Employment of Staff Members Already 

re asked not only to report current prac- ploy ° ' 8 Already 
3 ee Retired 

nd policies governing the retirement of 


ructional staff members but also to respond 


Another interesting sidelight on retirement 


to these questions : ractices and policies is the attitude of en 


TABLE 27.—EVALUATION OF POLICY 
quire all instructional staff members OF COMPULSORY RETIREMENT AT 
ee A DESIGNATED AGE IN 640 DEGREE 
oe See CONERATES Agee GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 1953-54" 

If so, what age would you prefet 


have designated ? 
, Items 


Do you believe it is best policy to 





Institutions reporting 
Number Per< 
[he responses to these questions are perhaps 
more than suggestive of future trends, but 
they do show some lack of full agreement with 
irrent practices and policies. Table 27 shows 
that 437, or 68.3 percent, approve the designa 
m of one retirement age for all instructional 
staff members, while 203, or 31.7 percent, of 
he 640 respondents have some doubt that 
this represents best practice. Table 24, page 
179, shows that 350, or 51.5 percent, of the 
79 reporting institutions require retirement 
one designated age. 
Table 27 shows age 70 to be the desired 
aximum in 187, or 42.8 percent, of the 437 
nstitutions supporting a policy of one desig 
nated retirement age. In 146, or 33.4 percent, 





TABLE 28.—POLICIES OF 651 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS IN EMPLOY- 
ING RETIRED STAFF MEMBERS OF OTHER INSTITUTIONS, 1953-54 





Institutions having Institutions now employing Number of such 

Number policy of employing such retired persons retired persons 

of retired staff members now employed 
institu- from other On full- On part- 


Type of 
institutions time basis time basis Total 


institution tions 

report- Part Full 

ing Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per time time 
ber cent ber cent* ber cent* ber cent* 


Total 


1 3 4 1] 


State universities 
Nonpublic universities 
Municipal universities 
Land-grant colleges 
State colleges 
Teachers colleges 
Nonpublic colleges by 
enrolment): 

Under 500 

500-999 

1,000 and over 


651 
* Percents in columns 6, 8, and 1 


> The individual figures do not add 
been included in both groups 








ploying authorities toward the employn ent on 


the year-to-year basis in either a full-time or 
retired 


347, 


institu 


part-time capacity, of persons already) 


from other institutions. Just over half 


or 53.3 percent) of the 651 reporting 
tions have an announced policy permitting any 
such type of temporary employment. 

‘Table 28, which shows this policy wccording 
to type of institution, also shows the extent 
to which it is now in operation. No less than 
202 institutions are now engaging in this prac 
tice, but the total number of persons involved 
is only 383. They are about equally divided 
between those doing full-time and those doing 


part-time work: 


Retirement Plans 


When retirement finally comes, the instruc- 
tional staff member’s major concern is with 
the nature and provisions of the plan which 
then goes into effect. It was not within the 
scope of this study to investigate and report 
the specific sums of money to be paid to each 
retiring staff member, but the types of plans 
in use in 1953-54. Those in 678 institutions are 
shown in Table 29. Most encouraging is the 
fact that in 98.7 percent of these colleges and 
universities some provision exists for the finan 
cial care of the retired staff members. 

edu 


In this matter the institutions of higher 


cation of the nation naturally fall into two 


TABLE 29.—TYPES OF RETIREMENT PLANS AVAILABLE TO 
MEMBERS IN 678 DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 


groups. Those controlled by st 
depend in the main upon some 
retirement plan; privately cont: 
tions establish various plans, by 
popular of which is a contract w 
ers Insurance and Annuity Asso 
lapping both of these, of courss 
visions of the Old Age and Sur 
ance law. 

Of the 678 reporting institut 
ticipate in some kind of state 
plan; 218 have TIAA contracts 
social security, 70 of which dey 
plan alone. Only a few institut 
retirement provisions for staff m 
intercollege grouping of church-re 
tions. This method plus social se 
ployed by another small group. T) 
depend entirely upon the indepe: 
of the institution 
handful. 


he foregoing reports reflect 


itself are no me 


which existed during the 1953-54 

The institutional reports upon wh 

letin is based were prepared befor: 
Congress extended the provisions of 
law to additional groups. ‘The mann« 
this legislation will affect the retire 
of colleges and universities thruout 
this bullet 


cannot be foreseen as 


prepared. 


1953-54 





Type of plan 


No retirement plan 
State retirement plan only 
Social security only 

State plan plus social security 
TIAA only 
PIAA plus 


Private plan of institution only 


social security 


Private plan of institution plus social security 
Plan of group of church-related colleges only 
of church-related 
State plan plus private plan of institution 
Private plan of institution plus TIAA 
Municipal retirement plan 


State plan plus TIAA 


Plan of group colleges plus 


* For this information by type of institution, see Table O in the 


Institutions rey 


Number 


> 


Appendix 








STAFF 


VIII. A Look at the Future 


purpose of this study ts 


uctices and policies of degree-granti nevitabdle interpl i\ 


ons in administering the instructional y » recognized 


’ 
no} nal 1) ion a7 prominent 
} I I l l prom 


} 
; 
I 


Some of the reported practices anc 
be forward-looking: they may reflect 
stration of the highest order. Othe 
es and policies now in operation ma 
perhaps they are not in keeping with 
ost modern, generall\ 
not the intent of this study to evaluate 
prescribe. Rather, the goal will have’ million; it had been it 
ichieved if administrators and staff mem ‘r nine million 
ire the better acquainted with existing 
ditions—if a better basis is provided for ord 1ual births, after 
development of improved practices and in average n mortality 
] 


cies. As with all employe employee rela college 


1 


nships, improvement is to be sought in the ncrease at an accelerating 


s investigated in this study. Such need ts Ov lj until 1964. 
peculiar to higher education—it characte 
aspects of American occupational lif 
his report shows that wide diversity of 
ictices and policies exists among the 
ups of institutions, and within each grouy its in the 
Important differences appear in oreseen. It must be assumed 
eparation and experience requirements for — thi ‘mand will expand rap 


t 
] . | 1 } , 
ppointment to the instructional staff, (b) re the next two decades. The recri 
lirements to gain tenure, (c) time require I nt, adequately prepared p 


ents tor promotion and limitations on set ce ore loon s large as a respons 


one rank, d) tactors to be considered n education The search for funds 
romotions, (e) sick leave and health service be intensified. “The administrator 
ailable to the staff member, (f) encourags the future, will be tormented 


ent of advanced study, (2) age of retirement ‘ting iaims of plant expanstle 


} 17 
daotlat 


nd (h) retirement plans personnel; an available 


How are these practices and policies related both these crving needs. 
future problems in higher education ? Per At this point attention 
ps the most obvious answer is to be tound sh irply not only upon sal 'gf 


i look at enrolment prospects and the con stitutional practices and policies 
sequent need for competent qualified instruc ind maintaining working conditior 
tion il staft members. tors invest gated in this study ma 

College and university enrollees come from even more pertinent to the solut 


iny age groups, but the number of 18-to-21 future problems of degree-grantir 





Appendix 


TABLE A.—PREPARATION OF FULL-TIME INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEM 
IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, | 





Distribution of instructional staff by academic attainme: 
Number 
of in- Master’s degree 
struc- Doctor’s degree plus at least Master’s degrees Less t 
tional one year* maste 
staff Number Percent Number Percent 
Number Percent 


5 6 


l. State univer sitie 
Instructors 
Assistant professor 
Associate protessors 


Professors 


Total 


Nonpublic univer sitic 
Instructors 
Assistant professors 
Associate protessor 


Professors 


Total 


Municipal universities 
Instructors 

Assistant prote 
Associate prote 


Professors 


Total 


Land-grant colleges 
Instructors 
Assistant professors 
Associate professors 


Professors 
Total 


State colleges 
Instructors 
Assistant professors 
Associate professors 


Professors 


Institutions reporting by rank‘ 
Institutions not Maintaining rank « 


Total 


Tea hers € lle ges 
Instructors 
Assistant professors 
Associate professors 


Professors 


Institutions reporting by rank 4 
Institutions not maintaining rank ¢ 


Total 


Nonpublic colleges with enrolments und: 
Instructors 

Assistant professors 

Associate protessors 


Professors 


Institutions reporting by rank f 
Institutions not maintaining rank « 


Total 





Table A is continued on page 185. 








rABLE A.—PREPARATION OF FULL-TIME INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS 
IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 
1953-54 (Continued) 





Distribution of instructional staff by academic attainment 


Number 

of in- 

struc- Doctor’s degree 
tional 

staff Number Percent 


Master's degree 
plus at least Master's degree* 


one year* 


Less than 
master's degree 
Number Percent 


Number Percent Number Percent 


5 


Institutions re 


Institutions not mé 


small number of institutions did not ma a distir een members holding the 
who have completed at least j yn bey d th t ter’s degree; they reported both gr 
i lumns 5 and 7 in the 


ler to include then 
ers reported by a 
Fifty-four institutions 
Eight institutions 
1 Seventy-three institutions 
sixteen institutions 
ne hundred and forty-five instit 
* Fourteen institutions 
*One hundred and fifteen institut 
' Two institutions 
) Fifty-six institutions 


© One institution 














TABLE B.—MINIMUM PREPARATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 
STRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS IN DEGREE-GRANTING INST 
RANK AND BY INSTITUTION, 1953-54 


F 


ULI 
1’ 


ru 


rio? 



















Number 
of 
Rank institu 
tlons 
reporting 
l 2 
0 
\ " 0 
\ ite 0 
} t 0) 
I 
\ i ¢ 
\ ate ‘ 
IP 
Miu 
\ ta l 


Institutions 


reporting 
stipulated 
require- 
ments 
Num- Per- 
ber cent 
3 4 
44 88 Of, 
" 86.0 
13 86 0 
43 86 0 
x 94 5 
x 93.5 
& 93.5 
- 93.5 
100 0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


Institutions requiring each minimum amount 


Doctor’s 
degree 
Num- Per- 
ber cent* 
5 6 

11.4 
4 a 
39 OD 
1? 9 

12.1 
5 43.1 
46 79 3 
5 94.8 
5 41 
6 SO. 0 
10 83.3 


12 


Master's 
degree 
plus one year 
Num- Per- 
ber cent 
7 8 
4 9.1 
12 7 9 
4 4 
i ca.n 
16 7 .6 
9 18.5 
» 3.4 


Master's 
degree 


Num 
ber 


y 











FABLE C.—POLICIES GOVERNING TENURE OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEM 
BERS IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 
1953-54 





Institutions Institutions having varying policies according to rank 
having same 

policy for For For assistant For associate For 

all ranks instructors professors professors professors 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


1 year 
2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 years 

7 years or m 

Years not 
No tenure 
No policy 











ntinued on page 




















































TABLE C.—POLICIES GOVERNING TENURE OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 





TF 
ames ABLE 
BERS IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTIT! oe RS 
1953-54 (Continued) 1063-5 
Institutions Institutions having varying policies according to rank —— 
having same 
policy for For For assistant For associate } 
Policy all ranks instructors professors professors prof 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Numb. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 1 
V. State colleges 
Tenure after: 
1 year 2 ¢ 
2 years 3 3.9 ? 33 
3 years 49 63.6 1 16.7 1 ! 
4 years 6.5 1 16.7% 1 16.7 1 1 
5 years 9 11 1 16.7 1 i¢ 
7 years or more 1 1.3 
Years not indicated 1 16 
No tenure 2 » 6 5 83.3 3 50.0 
No policy 6 8 
Total 77 100.0 6 100.0% 6 100.1% 6 100.1 
VI. Teachers colleges 
Tenure after = 
2 years 5 6.3 
3 years 53 1 1 33.3% 3 100.0 
4 years 4 1 1 33.3 ; 
5 years 8 10.1 \Bl 
© years I 1.3 FY 
7 years or more 2 ..o I 
No tenure 4 1 2 66.7 2 66.7 . 
No policy 2 bow 
Total 79 100.0% 3 100 0% 3 100.0% 3 100.0 
VII. Nonpublic colleges with enrolments under 500 full-time student 
Immediate tenure 2 13.3 
Tenure after 
1 year 1 0.8 
2 years 9 0 ! 6 
3 years 46 35.9 1 6.7% 5 33.3% ] 6.7 
4 years 1! 8 H 6.7 2 13.3 
5 years 19 14.8 2 13.3 2 13.3 ? 13.3 
6 years 9 7.0 1 6.7 1 6.7 
7 years or more 17 13.3 1 6.7 
Years not indicated 2 13.3 3 20.0 3 20.0 
No tenure 8 6.3 9 60.0 2 13 | 6.7 
No policy 8 6.3 
Total 128 100.0 15 100 0% 15 100.0% 15 100 .0* 
VIII. Nonpublic colleges with enrolments of 500-999 full-time students 
Immediate tenure 
Tenure after: 
1 year 2 2.19 
2 years 4 4.3 1 5.9% 
3 years 26 28.0 1 5.9% 9 52.9 
4 years S 8 6 1 5 9 
5 years 18 19.4 | 5.9% 2 11.8 2 11.8 
6 years 7 7.5 1 5.9 1 $.9 
7 years or more 17 18.3 3 17.6 ! 5.9 
Years not indicated 2 11.7 2 11.8 2 11.8 
No tenure 4 4.3 13 76.5 8 47.0 1 5.9 
No policy 7 aoa 
Total 93 100.0% 17 100.0% 17 100.0% 17 100.0% 





Table C is continued on page 189. 















ABLE C.—POLICIES GOVERNING TENURE OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEM 
BERS IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
1953-54 (Continued) 

































































































































. 
Institutions Institutions having varying policies according to rank 
For having same 
the policy for For For assistant For associate For 
” Policy all ranks instructors professors professors professors 
hu. Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
4 5 6 7 & 9 10 ll 
ublic colleges u ? ” 00 
ediate tenure 
ire alter: 
years 
years 
/ years or more 
Years not indicate 
No tenure 1 ¢ 3 33.4 
» policy 
tal 
TABLE D.—EXTENT TO WHICH STAFF MEMBERS IN ONE RANK MUST QUAL 
IFY FOR ADVANCEMENT TO NEXT RANK WITHIN A SPECIFIED NUMBER 
OF YEARS TO BE RETAINED, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 
Y Institutions reporting for each rank 
Existence of policy and years specified Instructors Assistant professors Associate professors 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
2 3 4 5 6 7 
State univer sitte 
Having policy 20 40.0% 7 14.0% 
Not having poli 
Specified years for those having | 
3 years 4 20.0% 
4 years ( 30.0 
5 years 6 30.0 
6 years 71.4 
7 years 10.0 1 14.3 
8 years 5.0 1 14.3 
Not indicated 
& 










Total 










Nonpublic univer sitic 






Having policy 
Not having policy 









Total 





Specified years for those having pol 







3 years 18.9 4 12.5 l 33.3 
4 years.. g 1 6 

5 years 9 8 S 31 3 3 3 
6 years +.3 6 37 

7 years 5.4 2 1 s) I.9 






& years.. 










100.0% 







Total 








Table D is continued on page 19 








TABLE D.—EXTENT TO WHICH STAFF MEMBERS IN ONE RANK MUS1 
IFY FOR ADVANCEMENT TO NEXT RANK WITHIN A SPECIFIED N 
OF YEARS TO BE RETAINED, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 (¢ 





Institutions reporting for each rank 


Existence of policy and years specified Instructors Assistant professors Ass 
Number Percent Number Percent Nur 
1 2 3 4 5 


> 





[1l. Municipal : 


Having policy 3 5.0 1 8 3 
Not having policy 9 75.0 11 91 
Total 100.0; 12 100.0 


Specified ye for those ha 1 
4 years 1 33.3 
5 years 1 33.3 1 100.0 
ea 1 33.3 
Total ; 99 9 1 100.0 


IV. Land-grant college 


Having policy 18 11.9% 5 11.6 
Not having policy 25 58 1 38 RR 4 
Total 43 100.0% 43 100.0 


Specified years for those having policy 


2 years 

3 years 5 

4 years 6 33.3 

5 years 1 5.6 1 0.0 

6 years 1 5.6 3 60 0 

7 years 3 16.6 1 0 0 

8 years 1 5.6 

10 or more years 1 5.6 

Total 18 100.0 5 100.0 

V. State colleges 

Having policy 18 21.4% 2 ».4 
Not having policy 66 78.6 82 97.6 
Total 84 100.0% &4 100.0 
Specified years for those having pol 

3 years 7 38 9% 1 50.0 

4 years 11.1 

5 vears 5 7 & 

6 years 2 11.1 

7 years 2 11.1 

Not indicated 1 50.0 

Total 18 100.0% 2 100.0 


VI. Teachers college 


Having policy 8 9 6% 
Not having policy 75 90.4 8&3 100.0 83 
Total 83 100 0% 83 100.0 
Specified years for those having poli 
$ years 2 25.0% 
4 years 3 37.5 
6 years 1 12.5 
7 years 2 25.0 
rotal 8 100 0% 





Table D is continued on page 191 
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\gLE D—EXTENT TO WHICH STAFF MEMBERS IN ONE RANK MUST QUAL 
ify FOR ADVANCEMENT TO NEXT RANK WITHIN A SPECIFIED NUMBER 
oF YEARS TO BE RETAINED, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 (Continued) 





Institutions reporting for each rank 
Ryistence of policy and years specified Instructors Assistant professors Associate professors 
Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


2 3 4 5 6 


public college 
ng policy 
having policy 


100.0 


fied years tor t 
. years 
3 years 
years 
» years 
6 years 
/ years 
5S years 
10 or more yea! 
Not indicated 


tal 3 100 .0¢ 


rpublic college iment 1 000 


ving policy 
t having policy 


tal 


-cified years f 
years 
years 
years 
5 years 
years 
7 years 
years 


Total 100.0% 











TABLE E.—EVALUATION OF FACTORS CONSIDERED IN THE PROMOTI( N TABI 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTI0) INS 
BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 . BY 





Evaluation oo _— 
ses — 
a B Cc eva 
Factors Of major Of average Of no A 
importance importance importance I 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . 
I. State universities 
Graduate study 38 88.4% 3 7.0% ) 1 
Activity in research 30 69.8 11 25.6 ) } 
Writing for publication 2 51.2 16 37.2 5 1 
Evidence of exceptional skill in teaching 10 93.0 2 4.7 1 
Participation in curriculum constructi 28 65.1 1 34 
Skill in student counseling 3 7.0 34 79.1 6 13 
rravel of significance to field of service 26 60.5 1 ) 
“ignificant government service 1 2.2 18 41.9 4 ~ 
Leadership activity in professional org 
zation... : se l 2.3 31 72.1 11 
Il. Nonpublic universities 
Graduate study 19 90.7 5 9 3 
Activity in research 31 57.4 1 38.9 ) 3 
Writing for publication 3 42.6 6 48.1 5 9 3 
Evidence of exceptional skill in teaching Si 94.4 3 5.6 
Participation in curriculum constructi 3 5.5 38 70.4 13 4 
Skill in student counseling 10 18.5 31 57.4 13 4 
Travel of significance to field of service 2 51.9 4, 12 
Significant government service 13 24.1 41 
Leadership activity in professional 
zation 6 11.1 33 61.1 15 g 
Ill. Municipal universities 
Graduate study 9 90.0 | 10.0 
Activity in research 5 50.0 5 50.0 
Writing for publication. . 4 40.0 6 60.0 
Evidence of exceptional skill in teaching 10 100.0 
Participation in curriculum constructior ? 20.0 8 80.0 
Skill in student counseling 3 30.0 7 70.0 
rravel ef significance to field of service ; 30.0 7 0.0 
Significant government service + 40.0 6 60.0 
Leadership activity in professional org 
zation... _ 2 20.0 5 50.0 3 30.0 
lV. Land-grant colleges: 
Graduate study. . 36 94.8 1 2.6 1 ) 
Activity in research 3 60.5 13 34.2 ) 5 3 { a 
Writing for publication 0 52.6 14 36.9 j 10 
Evidence of exceptional skill in teaching 35 92.1 2 oa I ) 
Participation in curriculum construct 1 2.6 23 60.5 14 36.9 
Skill in student counseling 1 10.5 30 79.0 4 10 
Travel of significance to field of service i 2.6 23 60.5 14 36.9 
Significant government service 1 » 6 18 47.4 19 50.0 
Leadership activity in professional organi 
zation... 4 10.5 24 63.2 10 26.3 
V. State colleges: = 
Graduate study 72 87.8 8 9.8 2 » 4 
Activity in research... 13 15.9 54 65.8 15 18.3 
Writing for publication. . 10 12.2 59 71.9 13 15.9 ( 
Evidence of exceptional skill in teaching 76 92.7 5 6.1 1 1.2 1 
Participation in curriculum construction 11 13.4 54 65.9 17 20 
Skill in student counseling 29 35.4 43 52.4 10 12.2 8 
Travel of significance to field of service 4 9 42 51.2 36 43.9 1 
Significant government service 29 35.4 53 64.6 
Leadership activity in professional organi 
Wvescavs 12 14.6 44 53.7 26 31.7 
VI. Teachers colleges: 
Graduate study. 67 95.7 3 4.3 1 ¢ 
Activity in research... 18 25.7 33 47.1 19 27.2 2.0 
Writing for publication. .. 9 12.9 50 71.4 11 25.7 0 
Evidence of exceptional skill in teaching 66 94.3 3 4.3 1 1.4 -* 
Participation in curriculum construction 15 21.4 38 54.3 17 24.3 ( 
Skill in student counseling 24 34.3 40 57.1 6 8.6 1 
rravel of significance to field of service 44 62.9 26 37.1 j 
Significant government service : 19 27.1 51 72.9 
Leadership activity in professional organi- 
zation.. 9 12.9 35 50.0 26 37.1 7 





> 


Table E is continued on page 193. 
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TABLE E.—EVALUATION OF FACTORS CONSIDERED IN THE PROMOTION OF 
INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF MEMBERS IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, 
gY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 (Continued) 















Evaluation 
Composite 






A B Cc evaluation 
Factors _(Of major Of average Of no A=1; Rank 
importance importance importance B =2; 






C=3 









Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 





6 






> 
“ 


1 
















Von public colleges with enrolments under 500 full-time student 









Graduate study 108 » 4 25 18.4 3 22 1 
Activity in research 14 10.3 95 »9 7 19 8 
Writing for publication 11 1 T; 0 9 1 3 

idence of exceptional skill in teaching 126 9 10 4 1 
Participation in curriculum construction 2 i g 62 9) 1 3 
Skill in student counseling 39 s 80 g 8 17 25 Q 






Travel of significance to field of service 
Significant government service 
Leadership activity in professional orgar 






zation 







with enrolments of 500-999 full-time 






Vonpublic colleges 










Graduate study 88 85.4 { 13.¢ 1 1.0 

Activity in research 17 1¢ 65.0 19 18 ) ‘ 

Writing for publication 11 10 1 68.9 1 20.4 

Evidence of exceptional skill in teaching 99 6.1 4 3.9 1 

Participation in curriculum construction 10 9 64 62.1 9 2 2 > 

Skill in student counseling 26 5.3 71 68.9 6 5.8 1.8 

Travel of significance to field of service s¢ 54.4 47 45.6 g 
1 1.0 0) 19 4 g? 9 ¢ g 





Significant government service 

eadership activi in professional organi 
I lersh tivity rof 

zation 




















X¥. Nonpublic colleges with enrolments of 1,000 or more ful ¢ studer 
Graduate study 47 87.0 t a, 1 1.9 
Activity in research 11 0.4 29 $3.7 14 25.9 
Writing for publication 1 40 4.1 8 14.8 ( i 
Evidence of exceptional skill in teaching 53 8.1 1 1.9 1 
Participation in curriculum construction 9 i¢ 31 57.4 14 25.9 
Skill in student counseling 15 1.8 32 59 2 13.0 ‘ 
Travel of significance to field of service 1.9 26 48.1 27 50.0 s 
Significant government service 3 5 7 6 37 68.5 






Leadership activity in professional organi 
zation 









TABLE F.—PROVISIONS FOR SICK LEAVE OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
MEMBERS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 











Institutions reporting 








Item 
Number Percent 
1 2 3 
|. State universities: 
Provision for sick leave: 
Specified sick leave policy 22 44.0% 
28 56.0 







No set policy 





50 100.0% 


Total 








Annual period of sick leave gr 







1 week but less than 2 weeks > 1 
2 weeks but less than 3 weeks . 31.8 
3 weeks but less than 4 weeks.. 6 27.3 

6° 7.3 






4 weeks or 1 month 
Over one month 









Total 100.0 





Table F is continued on page 194 











TABLE F.—PROVISIONS FOR SICK LEAVE OF INSTRUCTIONAL STA A 
MEMBERS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 (Continued) 





; 
ee 
Institut ie 
Item 
Number 
1 
Il. Nonpublic univer sitic 

Provision for sick leave 
Specified sick leave policy 
No set policy 
lotal 

Annual period of sick leave granted w full salary 
2 weeks but less than 3 week 
4 weeks or | month 
Over 1 month 
Total 

III. Municipal univer sitie 

Provision for sick leave 
Specified sick leave policy 
No set poli y 
Total 

Annual period of sick leave granted wit! ll salary 
2 weeks but less than 3 weeks 
3 weeks but less than 4 weeks 
4 weeks or 1 month 
Total mi 

IV. Land-grant colleges 

Provision for sick leave 
Specified sick leave policy 
No set poli y 
Total 43 

Annual period of sick leave granted with full salary 
1 week but less than 2 weeks 1 
2 weeks but less than 3 weeks 5 
3 weeks but less than 4 weeks 
4 weeks or 1 month 6 
Total 

V. State colleges 

Provision for sick leave 
Specified sick leave policy 62 
No set policy 34 
Total 06 

Annual period of sick leave granted with full salary: 
1 week but less than 2 weeks 
2 weeks but less than 3 weeks 24 
3 weeks but less than 4 weeks Q 
4 weeks or 1 month i! 
Over 1 month 16° 
Total 62 





Table F is continued on page 195 
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TABLE F.—PROVISIONS FOR SICK LEAVE OF INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 
MEMBERS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 (Continued) 





Institutions report 
Item 
Number 


veek but less 
eeks but less 
} weeks but less 
I 


t weeks or 1 m 


er 1 month 


1al period of 


Less than 1 wee 
1 week but less t 
’ weeks but less 
3 weeks but less 
4 weeks or 1 
Over 1 mont! 


Total 
npubli lle ge 
ision for sick | 


Specified sick le 


No set policy 


Total 


Annual period of sick leave granted 
1 week but less than 2 weeks 
2 weeks but less than 3 week 
3 weeks but less than 4 week 
4 weeks or 1 month 
Over 1 month 


Total 


X¥. Nonpublic colleges with en 


Provision for sick leave 


Specified sick leave poli 


No set policy 


Total 


Annual period of sick leave granted with full sal 
1 week but less than 2 weeks 
2 weeks but less than 3 week 
4 weeks or 1 month 
Over 1 month 
Total 
* One grants additional leave at less than full salary 
One grants additional leave at full salary, dependir 
Iwo grant additional leave at less-than full salary 
ervice 
For footnotes d thru i, see page 














TABLE F.—PROVISIONS FOR SICK LEAVE OF INSTRUCTIONAL sTapr ABLE 





MEMBERS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 (Continued) MEM 
15 

4QOne grants additional leave at fu alar depending on length of service, and one grants additiona ; ee 
salary 

* Two grant additional leave at less than full salary 

f One grants additional leave at less tha ary, and two grant additional leave at fu ila 
service 

© Two grant additional leave at less tha ila and three grant additional leave at full salary 
service 

® Eleven grant additional leave at less thar alary 

' Seven grant additional leave at less tha ulary 





TABLE G.—EXTENT TO WHICH SICK LEAVE MAY BE ACCUMULATED By 
MEMBERS IN DEGREE-GRANTING UNIVERSITIES, BY TYPE OF INSTIT{ 
1953-54 





Institutions 


Item 
Number 
1 2 
I. State umiversitses: 
May sick leave be accumulated? 
Yes 15 
No y 
Total 
Maximum period for which sick leave may be accumulated 
1 month but less than 2 rom 3 
2 months but less than 3 aos 1 
3 months but less than 4 ) 
4 months but less than 5 2 
6 months 1 
1 year 4 
No limit specified } 
Total 15 
Il. Nonpublic universities 
May sick leave be accumulated? 
Yes 1 
No 12 
Total 13 
Maximum period for which sick leave may be accumulated: 
6 months 
LIl. Municipal universities: 
May sick leave be accumulated? 
Yes 6 
No > 2 
Total 8 Or 
Maximum period for which sick leave may be accumulated 
3 months but less than 4 4 
5 months but less than 6 ‘ 1 
1 year.... , , 1 1¢ 
Total heen 6 100 





Table G is continued on page 197. 
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MR TABLE G.—EXTENT TO WHICH SICK LEAVE MAY BE ACCUMULATED BY STAFF 
' MEMBERS IN DEGREE-GRANTING UNIVERSITIES, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
1953-54 (Continued) 





ees 
— 
Institutions reporting 
Item 
Number Percent 
1 2 3 
snd-grant college 
May sick leave be accumulated? 
Yes 14 
No 3 
i 
Total 21 100.0 
Maximum period for which sick leave may be accumulate 
AF} 1 month but less than 2 2 14 
[0 ~ ? months but less than 3 1 
) 
- 3 months but less than 4 ) ‘ 
4 months but less than 5 3 ‘ 
— 1 year 2 14 
1g No limit specified 3 1.4 
Total 14 100.0 
V. State colleges: 
May sick leave be a mulated? 
Yes 34 
No . { 
Total 6? oo 0 
Maximum period for which sick leave may be 
1 month but less than 2 4 11.8 
2 months but less than 3 S ( 
3 months but less than 4 3 8.8 
4 months but less than 5 1 
5 months but less than 6 ) 
6 months 3 g 8 
1 year 1 ) 
No limit specified 12 135.3 
Total 34 100.0 
l. Teachers college 
May sick leave be accumulate 
Yes 40 i8 8 
No 42 ! 
Total 82 100.0 
Maximum period for which sick leave may be a nulate 
Less than 1 month ‘ 1 
1 month but less than 2 2 0 
2 months but less than 3 9.0 
3 months but iess than 4 1 
4 months but less than 5 6 15.0 
5 months but less than 6 : 12 
6 months 1 
1 year 1 
No limit specified 15 57.8 
Total 40 100.0 
VII. Nonpublic colleges with enrolments under 500 full-time student 
May sick leave be accumulated? 
c. 6 13.0 
a 40 87.0 
Total. 46 100.0% 
> Maximum period for which sick leave may be accumulate 
Less than 1 month.... 1 16.7 
1 month but less than 2 4 66 .6 
4 months but less than 5 i 16.7 
Total 6 100.0% 





Table G is continued on page 198 
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TABLE G.—EXTENT TO WHICH SICK LEAVE MAY BE ACCUMULATED Ry A ABLI 
MEMBERS IN DEGREE-GRANTING UNIVERSITIES, BY TYPE OF INSTIT! 





1953-54 (Continued) GRA 
Institut 
Item —_ 
Numbe 
1 ) 
Vill. Nonpubli olleees with enrolment 500-9090 full-time student 
May sick leave be accumulated? 
Ve 
No 
Total 
Maximum period for which sick leave may be a imulated 


1 month but less than 2 

? months but less than 3 
3 months but less than 4 
# months but less than 5 
5 months but less than 6 


6 month 


Total 
1X. Nonpublic colleges with enrolments of 1,000 more full-time students 
May sick leave be accumulated? 


Yes 


Maximum period for which sick leave may be accumulated: 
1 month but less than 2 
2 months but less than 3 


1 year 
No limit specified 


Total 





A 


TABLE H.—LENGTH OF TIME AND PORTION OF SALARY GRANTED FOR LEA\ 
OF ABSENCE FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIO) 
GRANTING SUCH LEAVE WITH SOME SALARY, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 





1953-54 
Institutions maintaining rank 
Institutions 
not — Same Policy varies with rank of 
Length of time maintaining policy 
and rank for all Assistant Associate 
portion of salary ranks Instructor professor professor Pr 
Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Nun 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent be 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ll 12 
1. State universities 
Full salary for full year 1 9.1° 
Full salary for half year or 
half salary for full year 63.6 11> 84.6% 12 92.3 
Full salary for one quarter 1 v8 1 
Half salary for full year 1 9.1 
Other fractions of salary 18.2 
Not eligible for such leave 13) «100.0% 1 7.7 
Total ii 100.0% 13 100.0% 13 100.0% 13 100.0 


Il. Nonpublic universities 


Full salary for half year or 


half salary for full year 10 90 0% 8* 57.2% 12 85.8 
Full salary for one quarter 
or 44 salary for full year 1 7.1 1 7.1 l — 
Half salary for half year 1 9.1 1 7.1 1 7.1 
Not eligible for such leave 14 100.0% 4 28.6 
11 100.0% 14 100.0% 14 100.0% 14 100 0° 14 W 


Total 





Table H is continued on page 199 
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rABLE H.—LENGTH OF TIME AND PORTION OF SALARY GRANTED FOR LEAVE 

OF ABSENCE FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 
GRANTING SUCH LEAVE WITH SOME SALARY, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
953.54 (Continued) 





Institutions maintaining rank 
Institutions 


not Same Policy varies with rank of 
Length of time maintaining policy 


and rank for all Assistant Associate 
portion of salary ranks Instructor professor professor Professo 


Num- Per- Num- Per Num Per Num- Per- Num- Per Nur Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent cent 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Q 10 11 4 13 


100.0 


fraction 
Salary 
titute 


t eligible for s 


100. 0° 4 100.0 


alf salar 
ll salary tor ne juarter 


4 salary for full year 


salary less pay of sub 


tal 


n public les 


ll salary for f 
Full salary for t 
half salary for f 
Full salary for 
Half salary for |! 
Half salary for or 
One-third salar 
year 
Other fractions 
Flat amount 
luition only 
Salary less pay of subst 
tute 


Not eligible for such leave 


Total 100 .0°% 4 100.0 Y 23” 100.0 








Table H is continued on page 











TABLE H.—LENGTH OF TIME AND PORTION OF SALARY GRANTED FOR LEA rABLE 
OF ABSENCE FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIoy OFA 
GRANTING SUCH LEAVE WITH SOME SALARY, BY TYPE OF INSTITuT Io) GRA! 


1953-54 (Continued) 





. . . — ——— 
; Institutions maintaining rank 
Institutions 
é _ not Same Policy varies with rank of 
Length of time maintaining policy 
_ and rank for all Assistant Associate 
portion of salary ranks Instructor professor professor Py . 
Num- Per Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- Per Num 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber — 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 * 9 10 11 ABI 
ELI 
VIII. Nonpublic colleges with enrolments of 500-999 full-time student TU 
Full salary for full year 2 7.6% ) 8.0 _ 
Full salary tor half year or 
half salary for full year 1> 100.0 7* 90 0¢ 1* 3.8% 12” 46.1 18* » 0 
Full salary for one quarter 1 3.8 1 + 
Half salary for half year 3.3 1 3.9 1 +.0 
One-third salary for full 
year 1 3.8 1 3.9 1 1.0 
Flat amount 1 3.9 1 1.0 
Tuition only 1 3.3 
Salary less pay of substi 
tute 1 3.3 
Not eligible for such leave 3 88.5 9 34.6 1 1.0 
Total 1 100.0 30 100.0% 26 100.0! 26 100.0% 25¥ 100.0 
1X. Nonpublic colleges with enrolments of 1,000 nor ull-time student 
Full salary for full year 1 D1 
Full salary for half year or 
half salary for full year 145> 73.6% 7*#° 63.6' Ra 
Full salary for one quarter 10.5 
Half salary for one quartet 1 5.3 
Other fractions of salary 1 5.3 
Flat amount 1 5.3 
ruition only 1 9.1 I 9.1 
Not eligible for such leave 11 100.0% 3 27.3 1 9.1 
Total 198100. 0% 11 100.0% 11 100.0% it 100.0 


* Five grant either; one grants full salary for half year; one grants half salary for full year 
> Four grant either; one grants full salary for half year; six grant half salary for full year 
© Five grant either; one grants full salary for half year; six grant half salary for full year 
4 Six grant either; two grant full salary for half year; two grant half salary for full year 


* Three grant either; two grant full salary for half year; three grant half salary for full year, one of which 
for only one quarter 
* Six grant either; two grant full salary for half year; four grant half salary for full year, one of which 


for only one quarter 

® Four grant either; one grants half salary for full year 

® Grants half salary for full year 

' Four grant either; two grant full salary for. half year; six grant half salary for full year, two of which gra 
for only one quarter 

} Four grant either; two grant full salary for half year; four grant half salary for full year 

* Five grant either; two grant full salary for half year; four grant half salary for full year 

' Eleven grant either; six grant full salary for half year; 16 grant half salary for full year, two of which g 
for only one quarter 

m Six grant either; one grants full salary for half year or three-fifths salary for full year; five grant half sa 

® Thirty grant either; one grants full salary for half year; 17 grant half salary for full year 

© Two grant either; three grant full salary for one quarter; one grants one-third salary for full year 

P One grants either; two grant full salary for half year; one grants half salary for full year. 

@ Eight grant either; five grant full salary for half year; 13 grant half salary for full year. 

® Eight grant either; three grant half salary for full year 

* Nine grant either; six grant half salary for full year 

* Nine grant either; eight grant half salary for full year 

"One also pays tuition. 

*¥ One has no rank of associate professor 

* Thirteen grant either; four grant full salary for half year; 10 grant half salary for full year 

* Grant full salary for half year. 

Y Five grant either; two grant full salary for half year; five grant half salary for full year 

*Ten grant either; two grant full salary for half year; six grant half salary for full year, one of which grant " 
salary for one quarter. 


For footnotes aa thru ae, see page 201. 
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TABLE H.—LENGTH OF TIME AND PORTION OF SALARY GRANTED FOR LEAVE 
OF ABSENCE FOR ADVANCED STUDY IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 
GRANTING SUCH LEAVE WITH SOME SALARY, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION. 
1953-54 (Continued) 





grant either; three grant full salary f 
r one quarter 

e grant either; one grants { 

r grant either; one grants full 

r grant either; two grant fi 


ne did not specify time or salary paid 





TABLE I-LENGTH OF SERVICE REQUIRED FOR STAFF MEMBERS TO BECOME 
ELIGIBLE FOR ADVANCED STUDY WITH SOME SALARY, BY TYPE OF INSTI. 
TUTION, 1953-54 





Institutions reporting for 


First leave for Each subsequent leave 
Years of service required advanced study for advanced study 


Number Percent Number Percent 


Nonpublic unive 


ears 
® years 
years 


Not specified 


Total 
Land-grant 

1 years 

3 years 

5 years 

6 years 

7 years 

Not specified 


Total 

State colleges: 
2 years 

3 years 

4 years 

5 years 

6 years 

7 years 

Not specified 


Total... 

Teac hers colle ge 
3 years 

5 years 

© years 

7 years 

10 years 


Not specified 6.3 


Total. . / »é 100.0% 








Table 1 is continued on page 20 











TABLE I.—LENGTH OF SERVICE REQUIRED FOR STAFF MEMBERS TO RB} 
ELIGIBLE FOR ADVANCED STUDY WITH SOME SALARY, BY TYPE OF }]) ABL 
TUTION, 1953-54 (Continued) ~ 





F J 
Institutions reporting f{ = = 
First leave for Each sut 
Years of service required advanced study for ad 
Number Percent Numbe 
1 2 3 4 
Vil. Nonpubli Hleges with enrolments ur OO full-time student 
1 year 3 4 
2 years 3 4 
3 years 5 6.9 
4 years 3 4 
5 years 6 & 3 
6 years 10 13.9 
7 years 23 31.9 
10 years 8 11.1 
Not specified 11 15.3 
Total 72 100.0 
VIII. Nonpublic colleges with enrolment 500-999 full-time student 
2 years 1 1.8 
3 years + 0 
4 years ? 3 
5 year 8 14.0 
“4 stresses 19 33.3 
7 years 12 21.1 
10 years 1 1.8 
1! years 
Not specified 10 17.5 
Total 57 100.0 
1X. Nonpublic colleges with enrolment 1,000 nore Ll -time 
3 years 7 2.6 
5 years 3 9 
6 years 10 32 3 
7 years 7 2.6 
8 years 
10 years 2 6.4 
Not specified 2 6.4 
Total 31 100._0° 
* One stated that members of the staff are not eligible for such leave of absence after leave granted 
» Two stated that members of the staff are not eligible for such leave of absence after leave is granted 





TABLE J.—LIMITATIONS GOVERNING LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR ADVAN( 
STUDY WITH SOME SALARY IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TY! 
OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 





Institutions rer 


Provision 
Number Pe 
l 2 
I. State universities 
ls staff member obligated to return to the institution after using privilege of leave for advanced 
study with some salary? 
Yes l 
No ; 
Total 24 
May he refund amount paid him while on leave in lieu of returning to the institution? 
Yes 1 
No 1 
Total 1 10 





Table J is continued on page 203 
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TABLE J.—LIMITATIONS GOVERNING LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR ADVANCED 
sTUDY WITH SOME SALARY IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE 
OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 (Continued) 


INS] 





Institutions reporting 
Provision 
Number Percent 


& member ligate 


ly with some salar 


Total 


VI. Teachers college 
Is staff member obligated to return to the institut 
study with some salary? 
Yee 
No 
Total. . 64 
May he refund amount paid h while on k 
Yes 
No ce 


Total. . v 09.0 








Table J is continued on page 204 











TABLE J.— LIMITATIONS GOVERNING LEAVES OF ABSENCE FOR ADVAN , 
STUDY WITH SOME SALARY IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS. R\ pos) 
OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 (Continued) r 


Provision 


M eT t , n lie f returning t P sti 
| 1 ident 
at t g € lea 
Ve 
{ | , +} 
g i 
I 
IX. Nonpubl | with en nents of 1,04 full-time student 
Is staff member obligated to return to t t t ifter using privilege of leave for 
$ ] me salary? 
‘ 
\ 
M ! fr ng to the institution? 
Ve 
N 
i ail 
“lr es stitutions where amour i t i ntil after return to institution and where bond 
institution if staff member does not retur 





TABLE K.—POLICIES CONCERNING AGE LIMITATIONS FOR RETIREMENT | 
POSES IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUT! 


1953-54 





Institutions ret 


Policy 





Number P 
l > 
I. State i 
Designat reme age 
Comp at a designated age 
Com it a designated age pl tional with administration 
Com] y at a designated age nal with staff member 14 
Com, at a designated age | with both administration and staff member 12 
Total 49 
No genet l 1 an ind l 
si) 
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ABLE K.—POLICIES CONCERNING AGE LIMITATIONS FOR RETIREMENT PUR 
“pOSES IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
1953-54 (Continued) 








Institutions 
Po 
Nun 
1 
( 
( 
j 
il 
esigr 
Cor esigr 
( P 
Cor esig 
& 
T 1 
ge 
} 
Ai 
publi 
Designated age 
I esign 
( 4 : ‘ 
Ce esign ge plu 1 
Cor esign | 
Total 
Nog } ‘ 





Table K is continued on page 206 











TABLE K.—POLICIES CONCERNING AGE LIMITATIONS FOR RETIREMEN r 
POSES IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTIT! Te 
1953-54 (Continued) - 





— 
Instit 
Policy 
Nun 
l 
VIII. Nonpublic colleges with enrolment 500-999 full-time student 

Designated retirement age: 
Compulsory at a designated age onl 
Compulsory at a designated age pl il with administration 
Compulsory at a designated age l t ial with staff member 
Compulsory at a designated age t il with both administration and staff membe 
Total 

No general policy; on an individual ba 

Total 

IX. Nonpublic colleges with enrolment 1,000 more full-time student 

Designated retirement age: 
Compulsory at a designated age 
Compulsory at a designated age plus tional with administration 
Compulsory at a designated age plus t il with staff member 
Compulsory at a designated age plus t il with both administration and staff member 


Total 


No general policy; on an individual bas 


Total 





TABLE L.—COMPULSORY RETIREMENT AGE FOR STAFF MEMBERS IN DE¢ 
GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 





Institut 
Compulsory retirement age 
Numbe 


I. State universities 
65 vears 
6/ years 
OS years 


/O years 


Total 


II. Nonpublic universities 
65 years 
67 years 
6S years 
70 years 


71 years 


Total 


III. Municipal universities 
65 years 


70 years 


Total 


IV. Land-grant colleges 
65 years. 
67 years 
68 years 
70 years.. ‘ 


Total $2 
V. State colleges 

65 years 

67 years 

68 years 

70 years. 

72 years. 

73 years 


Total gs 





Table L is continued on page 207. 
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TABLE L—COMPULSORY RETIREMENT AGE FOR STAFF MEMBERS IN DEGREE 
GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 (Continued) 


Be 





Institutions reporting 
Compulsory retirement agé 


—__ : 
Number Percent 


1 2 3 


>, l 2 


10 
101 
” 
10) 
1S 
3 
” 
36 
1 
‘ 11 
0 i 
2 F 
l 
a 
ub ) 
5 ii 
0 1 s 
1 
l 
0 0 
ep d fied service be d tl i 
eported dified s« ¢ \ ‘ 1 
4 rep ed ed serv De i 
retire women at a lower 
x reported hed service , 
reported modified service 
rteen reported modified service beyond t age 
ne reported modified service beyond this age mit nd t t women at ver age 
Lieven reported dified service bey 1 this age 
Four reported modified service beyond tl Age 
* Fourteen reported modified service beyond this age 
Reported modified service beyond this age mit 
Five reported modified service beyond this age | 


reported dified service beyond this age limit, and etires women at a ver age 














TABLE M.—MINIMUM AGE FOR RETIREMENT PURPOSES IN DEGREE GI 
ING INSTITUTIONS HAVING OPTIONAL RETIREMENT AGE POLICI}I 

















































NU 
> 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 vP] 
Institutions reporting wher: 
Age and service requirements Administration 
Number Percent Numt 
l 2 3 $ 
i Sta dive 
Mini: 1 age 
$5 vea 2a 14.3 
60 year { gS ¢ 
62 year 
65 year 50.0 
O68 year 1 l 
™ ice requireme 
Total 14 100.0 
Il. Nonpublic univer sitic 
Minimum age: 
45 years 
65 years 12 100.0 
Total 12 100.0 
lll. Municipal univer sitic Ee 
Minimum age 
60 year 1 100.0 
65 ve 
tal 1 100.0 
['V. Land-grant coll mT 
Abi 
Minimurn age ad 
if 
55 year ys 14.3 EY 
T 
60 years 3 1.4 | 
62 years —— 
65 years 9 04.3 
Total 14 100.0 
V. State colleges 
Minimum age 
55 vears 
60 years 3 1 4 
65 vears 11 ds 
-ervice requirement 
Total 14 100 { 
VI. Teacher Le ge 
Minimum age 
55 years 
60 years 6 30.0 
62 year 1 +0 
65 years 12 60.0 ~ 
67 years 1 5.0 
Service requirement l 
Total 20 100.0 
VII. Nonpublic colleges with enrolments under 500 full-time student 
Minimum age 
60 years 2 7.4 
63 years 
6S years 33 94 3 rT 
68 years 
Total 35 100.0 34 
VIII. Nonpublic colleges with enrolments 500-999 full-time students 
Minimum age 
60 years 3 ae. 3" 
62 years 1 3.7 
65 years 22 81.5 
70 years i 3 
Total 27 100.0% = 
Table M is continued on page 209. 











ABLE M—MINIMUM AGE FOR RETIREMENT PURPOSES IN DEGREE-GRANT 
ING INSTITUTIONS HAVING OPTIONAL RETIREMENT AGE POLICIES, BY 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 (Continued) 





Institutions reporting where option rests wit! 
Age and service requirements Administration Staff member 
Number Percent Number Pe 


3 4 


has a n 


lso have a minimum service 





TABLE N.—EVALUATION OF POLICY OF COMPULSORY RETIREMENT AT A 
DESIGNATED AGE IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF IN 
STITUTION, 1953-54 





Institutions reporting 
Item 
Number Percent 





continued on page 210 











TABLE N.—EVALUATION OF POLICY OF COMPULSORY RETIREMENT a rABI 





= pe AB 
DESIGNATED AGE IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE me 
STITUTION, 1953-54 (Continued) oT] 
= ee 
Institut 
Item 
Numbs 
l 
] Un i 
i ¢ ignated age? 
Ve 
N 
Total 
\ge ete e 
65 ea 
O year 
No 
Total 
V. Land-gra 
Is it best pe licy t require all staff met retire t a designated age? 
Ye 
No 
To ii 
Age preferred for retirement f 
65 vea 
67 vea 
68 vea 
0 vea 
Not indicated 
Total 
V. State 
Is it best policy to require all staff membe retire at a designated age? 
Yes ( 
No 
Total 
Age preferred for retirement for all 
65 years 
68 years 
70 years 
Not indicated 
Total ) 
VI. Teacher le ge 
Is it best policy to require all staff members to retire at a designated age? 
Yes 
No 3 


Total. . 7? 
Age preferred for retirement for al 


65 years 


66 years I 
67 years l 
68 years 5 
70 years 26 
Not indicated 5 


Total 





Table N is continued on page 211. 
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TABLE N.—EVALUATION OF POLICY OF COMPULSORY RETIREMENT AT A 
' DESIGNATED AGE IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF IN- 
STITUTION, 1953-54 (Continued) 





Institutions reporting 
Item 


Number Percent 


2 3 


0 vears 
Not indicated 


68 vears 
70 vears 
Not indicated 


Total 














TABLE O.—TYPES OF RETIREMENT PLANS AVAILABLE TO STAFE 
IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF 





Type of plan 





l 
Stale univer sitte 
State retirement plan only 
Social security only 
State plan plus social security 
TIAA only 
TIAA plus social! security 
Private plan of tution 
Private plan of institution plu 
otate la plu private plan 
iota 
Il. Nonpublic univer sitic 
Social security only 
riAA only 
PIAA plus social security 
Private plan of institution only 
Private plan of institution ph 
Plan of group of church-related l 
Plan of group of church-related institut plus social security 


Total 


Municipal universitie 

State retirement plan only 

TIAA plus social security 

Private plan of institution plus so 
Private plan of institution plus TIAA 
Municipal retirement plan 


Total 


Land-grant colleges 

State retirement plan 

State plan plus social securit) 

rLAA only 

PIAA plus social security 

Private plan of college only 

Private plan of college plus social s« 
State plan plus private plan of college 


State plan plus TIAA 
Total 


State college 

State retirement plan only 

Social security only 

State plan plus social security 

TIAA plus social security 

Private plan of college only 

State plan plus private plan oi college 


Total 


Vi. Teachers colleges 


State retirement plan only 

Social security only 

State plan plus social security 

TIAA plus social security 

Private plan of college plus social security 
Plan of group of church-related colleges only 
State plan plus TIAA 

Municipal retirement plan. 

State plan plus private plan of college 





Table O is continued on page 213. 
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rABLE O.—TYPES OF RETIREMENT PLANS AVAILABLE TO STAFF MEMBERS 
IN DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS, BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION, 1953-54 
(Continued) 





Type of plan 


blic colleges with enrolment 
retirement plan 

Social security only 

r1AA only 

1AA plus social security 
ite plan of college only 
ate plan of college plus social securi 
of group of church-related colleges 
1 


ff group of church-related colleges 


\ npublec colleges with enrolment f 500-000 fu 

No retirement plan 

Social security only 

rIAA only 

TIAA plus social security 

Private plan of college only 

Private plan of college plus social security 

Plan of group of church-related colleges only 

‘an of group of church-related colleges plus social s« 


tal 


Nonpublic colleges with enrolment 1.000 
No retirement plan 

Social security only 

TIAA only 

riAA plus social security 

Private plan of college only 

Private plan of college plus social security 
Plan of group of church-related colleges plus 


Total 


*Two have a choice between this plan and social security 
>One has a choice between this plan and social security combined with pr ple [ college 
In one the members of religious groups receive retirement 

1 In one the members of religious groups receive retirement from various church plans and in 
al security is available to staff members with rank of instru 

* One has a choice between this plan and social security combined with TIAA 

‘In five the members of religious groups receive retirement from various church plans 


®In six the members of religious groups receive retirement from various church plans 


Institutions reporting 
Number Percent 


2 3 
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The following publications may be ordered from the National Education A 
are for single copies. ‘These are subject to discounts on quantity lots of the same 
follows: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more copies 
Orders which amount to $1 or less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
prepaid on cash orders, but orders not accompanied by cash will be billed with « 
included. 

Make checks payable to the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St 
Washington 6, D. C. 


American Educational Research Association. “Adult Education.” Revieu 


Research 23: 191-283; June 1953. 

Association for Higher Education. Current Issues in Higher Education, 
ings of the Ninth Annual National Conference on Higher Education. Was! 
the Association, a department of the National Education Association, 1954 


National Council for the Social Studies. Social Studies in the College. Cu 
No. 8. Washington, D. C.: the Council, a department of the National | 
ciation, January 1953. 124 p. $2 


National Council of Administrative Women in Education. ddministrati 
Higher Education. Washington, D. C.: the Council, a department of the N 
cation Association, May 1952. 29 p. 25¢. 

National Education Association, Department of Higher Education. Chart 

for American Higher Education in a Period of Partial Mobilization. Report 
Groups in the Sixth Annual National Conference on Higher Education. \W 
D. C.: the Department, 1951. 79 p. $1. 


National Education Association, National Association of Deans of Women 
Commission on Safety Education. Fire Safety for College Residence Buildin 
ton, D. C.: the Association, 1952. 33 p. 50¢. 

National Education Association, National Commission on Safety Education. ( 
University Trafic Training. Washington, D. C.: the Commission, 1949. 11 


National Education Association, National Commission on Safety Education. § 
cation by Colleges and Universities. Final Report of the National Conferenc 
Education by Colleges and Universities. Washington, D. C.: the Commiss 


44 p. 30¢. 


National Education Association, Research Division. “From High School t 
Research Bulletin 16: 63-123: March 1938. 25¢. 


~~ 


National Education Association, Research Division. “Salary-Schedule P 
Salaries Paid in Degree-Granting Institutions, 1952-53.” Research Bulletin 31: 
December 1953. 50¢. 














"apron personnel management includes all the policies, 
activities, and practices of the administration and staff 
designed to increase the effectiveness of faculty personnel. 


Among others are included the recruitment, selection, and 
appointment of faculty members; their status within the 
organization, involving rank, salary, and tenure; programs 
of inservice education designed to improve the quality of 
teaching and scholarly production; actions taken to provide 
opportunities for faculty members to make their greatest 
possible contribution to the effectiveness of the total educa- 
tional program of their institution, and to encourage each of 
them to take advantage of such opportunities; provisions for 
partial or complete retirement of faculty members under 
conditions that are just to them and beneficial to the institu- 
tion; and evaluation of the effectiveness of personnel policies 
and practices. 

—Reeves, Floyd W. “Faculty Personnel Management in 
Higher Institutions.”” Problems of Faculty Personnel. Pro- 
ceedings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions, 1946. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1946. Chapter 13, p. 135. 














